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Two Southern “misses,” Mississippi and Missouri, both 
old enough to know better, have long coquetted with the fire 
insurance companies and have given the latter many a heart- 
ache. They should be careful, however, not to go too far, or 
they may find themselves deserted just when company of the 
kind indicated would be most desirable. While the State 
authorities of Mississippi are apparently not interested in the 
latest attack upon the companies under the anti-trust law, 
nevertheless the legislature cannot escape responsibility for 
the enactment of this obnoxious statute, which renders pos- 
sible such actions as that instituted last week by Henry Marx 
of Vicksburg. The next session of the Mississippi legislature 
has an opportunity to achieve distinction by repealing some 
provisions, which have only been productive of harm. 





In the address made by President James W. Alexander of 
the Equitable Life before the Insurance Commissioners Con- 
vention, reference was made to the advisability of co-operation 
between the companies with the object of achieving certain 
reforms and checking the growth of undesirable practices. 
Haley Fiske, vice-president of the Metropolitan, at the con- 
vention of the National Association of Life Underwriters last 
week, showed that such co-operation already existed between 
the industrial companies and pointed out its benefits. By the 
agreement which exists between the leading industrial com- 
panies no agent is permitted to misrepresent the policy of his 
own or another company, must not abuse or malign a com- 
petitor, must not twist policyholders, while agents cannot be 
taken from one company to another, and should they leave 
voluntarily are not employed in the same city by another com- 
pany until two years have elapsed. Perhaps the best provision 
of all is that no company issues any literature attacking any 
other company. Should such provisions be adopted by the 
ordinary companies, and there is no reason why they should 
not be, the business would be robbed of many of its evils and 
the companies saved many of the unpleasant complications 
which now so frequently arise. 





A corton factor-has figured out that the cotton raisers of 
Mississippi will this year lose at least $150,000 by the omis- 
sion from the valued policy law of the four or five words 
necessary to except baled cotton from its restrictions. Here- 
tofore this factor, who handles about 12,000 bales of cotton 
annually, and has in the neighborhood of 300 bales (or 
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$12,000 worth) constantly on hand during the active season, 
has been in the habit of carrying $12,000 of insurance upon 
his stock without regard to marks or numbers. This insur- 
ance cost him three per cent, or $360—an average of three 
cents per bale on the total amount handled. Under the new 
rules, due to the valued policy act requiring specific insur- 
ance by marks, the factor must obtain insurance upon each 
and every separate bale at short rates, thus bringing the in- 
surance cost up to $1440, or twelve cents per bale. In ad- 
dition he is subjected to the expense of “lining out” the bales 
(five cents per bale), and of making them (one cent per 
bale), making the aggregate insurance cost eighteen 
cents against a usual expenditure of three cents per bale. 
This reckoning on a crop of 1,000,000 bales equals the sum 
of $150,000, which comes, eventually, out of the farmers’ 
pockets. What better illustration is needed of the injury 
which can be, and often is, inflicted upon their constituents 
by foolish legislators ? 





WIpDE publicity has been given to the misleading statistics 
promulgated by the committee appointed by the Allied Busi- 
ness Organizations to investigate fire insurance matters, the 
daily newspapers, from Maine to California, having accepted 
the committee’s findings as absolutely trustworthy. In con- 
sequence a grossly erroneous idea of the profit in fire under- 
writing is apt to prevail throughout the country, and to have 
more or less influence in guiding legislation during the season 
just opened. Systematic work on the part of resident under- 
writers, who should be well prepared for any and every 
argumentative contingency, will probably be necessary if it 
is desired to forestall the passage of more harassing laws. 
Perhaps the easier method is to “make the punishment fit 
the crime,” and load future premiums in accordance with the 
increased cost and difficulty of conducting the business. The 
latter course is, of course, open to the objection that it creates 
a great deal of friction between agents and their customers 
and upsets the business generally. Possibly the better way is 
to give due notice and warning to the legislators as to what 
results will be likely to follow the enactment of restrictive 
laws, and let them assume such measure of responsibility to 
their constituents as may seem to them wise. 





Wuize St. Louis is making extensive preparations for the 
exhibition to be held there in 1904, apprehensions are ex- 
pressed by some of the local papers that the hotel accommo- 
dations are inadequate to take care of the crowds that are 
sure to be in attendance. Capitalists are urged to come for- 
ward and build at least a dozen new hotels between now and 
the opening of the exposition. Considering the disastrous 
ending of the many hotel enterprises that the Chicago fair 
gave birth to, it is not surprising that capital shrinks from 
similar ventures in St. Louis. Scores of hotels were hastily 
constructed during the Chicago fair boom, some of which 
were never completed, and many others were not worth 
tearing down after the exposition closed. The patronage of 
a few months, even at high prices, cannot be expected to pay 
the running expenses of a modern hotel and the cost of its 
construction in addition, and if local pride is not sufficient 
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to induce capitalists to sink their money in such an enterprise, 
it is not probable that outsiders will take the risk. Doubtless 
two or three new hotels could be made permanently profitable 
in St. Louis if desirably located within the city limits, but 
nothing but disaster could be expected of them if built near 
the fair grounds, where building ordinances do not apply, 
where the means of fire protection are deficient and distant 
from the business center of the city. Fire underwriters will 
look with distrust upon any such ephemeral undertakings, 
and will be exceedingly cautious how they insure structures 
that are built upon the “cheap and nasty” plan. They have 
had their experience with buildings of this class, and will 
scarcely care to have it repeated. 





THE man who asserts that asbestos is liable to spontaneous 
combustion will be apt to be called down by fire underwriters. 
Yet that is precisely what occurred in an office building in 
New York a few days since, and but for its timely discovery 
a record-making fire would have resulted. In the building re- 
ferred to, the “risers” that feed the steam radiators pass from 
floor to floor with a covering of asbestos. When the steam 
was turned on a few days since the odor of burning oil was 
very perceptible on one of the floors, and a sickening smoke 
filled the rooms. On inquiry it was ascertained that a can of 
machine oil had been overturned on one floor, and its contents 
had leaked through the floor, and found its way inside the as- 
bestos covering of the steam pipes in the room below. While 
the occupants of the room were looking into the matter, the 
asbestos covering suddenly burst into flames, and only the 
speedy application of water prevented the partitions from 
taking fire. On ripping off the asbestos covering, it was found 
that a portion of it resting against the pipes was charred to 
a coal, and had evidently been giving off flames. The ex- 
planation was that the oil had saturated the inside of the as- 
bestos covering, and when it had become heated by the steam 
pipes, fire resulted. The asbestos covering had been in place 
for several years, affording the required protection, but the 
mixture of oil with it proved too much for its integrity. A 
few weeks ago it was satisfactorily demonstrated that fire- 
proof wood makes good fire kindlings, and if asbestos is not 
to be trusted, where shall we look for fireproof material. We 
never before heard of an instance of its betraying the confi- 
dence placed in it, and the moral of the occurrence referred to 
is, be sure to keep your oil away from asbestos steam pipe 
coverings—and, in fact, from all other material used for such 


purpose. 





Since the beginning of the coal miners’ strike, five months 
ago, great activity has been developed among manufacturers 
and inventors to obtain a substitute for coal for heating and 
power purposes. The thought of the average householder 
quite naturally turned to gas and oil stoves for domestic uses, 
and the demand for these became so great that the supply in 
the market was soon exhausted. The gas companies became 
embarrassed by the scarcity of coal, and also by the extraor- 
dinary demands made upon them, so that gas consumers 
soon found the supply of gas inadequate for the domestic 
demands, and suffered great inconvenience in consequence. 
The oil supply kept up, but there were ‘many objections to its 
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use, chief of which was the danger attending it. Nevertheless, 
many consumers of gas and oil will continue their use until at 
least the price of coal falls to nominal figures. Porous bricks, 
saturated with oil, have come more or less into use, and have 
given satisfaction where a fire is wanted quickly and for a 
short time. Various other temporary devices have been sug- 
gested, but they do not meet what appears to be a necessity 
of the situation, and that is an unqualified substitute for hard 
coal. Owners of peat bogs are experimenting with this end 
in view, and have even offered a premium for some device that 
will extract the water quickly from the peat, and thus do away 
with the long process of sun-drying. Over one hundred 
patents have been issued in this country for processes to make 
bricks for fuel out of the coal dust from coal mines, but such 
processes have been found to be too costly to enable these 


. “briquettes” to compete with anthracite coal at normal prices. 


It is probable that the new impetus given to this industry by 
the strike will result in placing on the market excellent fuel 
coal in this desirable form. Briquettes are extensively used 
abroad, and all along the railroads of Germany they are to be 
seen piled up in great stacks for the use of the roads. They 
are convenient to store away, easy to handle and much more 
cleanly than ordinary coal. Once introduced in this country 
at reasonable cost they will speedily become the popular fuel, 
and there is no danger attending its use. Fuel oil is still 
under the ban of our municipal authorities and the fire under- 
writers, so far as its use in cities is concerned, but the require- 
ments for detached buildings are more easily complied with. 
The subject of fuel is one in which the whole public is par- 
ticularly interested, and underwriters will follow very closely 
every effort made to change from our accustomed coal to any 
substitute therefor. 





In commenting upon THE SPECTATOR’S description of the 
test of the new fire main service at Philadelphia, The New 
York Times took occasion to predict the passing of the fire 
engine. In this connection The Times said: 

It is planned to replace the fire engine by two methods; one to pump 
water at high pressure through a city’s mains, erecting huge pumping 
stations at central points; the other to build great mains from the 
rivers, and have water pumped into these by fire boats. A few cities 
have already dropped fire engines entirely, taking one or the other of 
these substitutes, and are all well satisfied with the change. Philadel- 
phia is the latest of American cities of first rank to experiment with a 
thoroughly modern fire service with the fire engine left out of it. 
* * * New York would need about twenty pumping stations were 
this system adopted, so the fire-fighters say. Easily, through these, a 
pressure of 125 pounds could be gotten at any point, and extra pressure 
upon call. The alarm would go to the pumping stations as well as to 
the fire houses. Before the hose carts could arrive at the scene of 
action the great pumps would be ready to meet all demands. 


There is good sense in planning to replace portable engines 
with stationary ones for various reasons; and the tendency of 
the times does seem to be in that direction. The work of the 
firemen would be simplified, and they would be enabled to 
concentrate their entire attention upon the extinction of fire, 
without being called upon to arrange for water pressure; 
every hydrant would, theoretically at least, yield a bountiful 
supply of water under high pressure. THe SpectraTor has 
for years persistently urged the use of salt water from our 
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rivers for fire purposes, for street cleaning uses, and for many 
other purposes for which it would be quite as servicable as 
fresh water. This would necessitate the laying of new street 
mains, and, in fact, the adoption of an entirely new system to 
supplement the present insufficient water supply. It would 
be a costly thing to do, but would amply repay the expendi- 
ture in the increased fire protection it would afford, and espe- 
cially in decreasing the demands upon the Croton system, 
which would then furnish an adequate supply for domestic 
purposes for years to come. But the powers that be are 
wedded to the extension of the Croton system, that has 
already swallowed up millions of dollars, and the end of ex- 
penditures in this direction is still far off. 





THE thirteenth annual session of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters was held at Cincinnati last week, too 


late for Tue SPEcTATOR to give a report of its proceedings in . 


our issue of that week. In other columns of this issue will be 
found a summary of what took place, with some comments 
or echoes of the convention. It was an occasion of much 
interest to those present, who not only had the pleasure of 
listening to a number of pertinent and valuable addresses, but 
of meeting socially many of their fellow-workers in the life 
insurance field. It is conceded that great benefit has accrued 
from these annual gatherings in the better feeling engendered 
by personal acquaintance one with another of those engaged 
in a business where competition is pushed to the highest limit. 
When they meet each other in the field, their canvass for busi- 
ness is conducted with less acrimony and with a higher idea 
of the rights of each to prosecute his chosen calling. The as- 
sociation has been the means of developing in a practical way 
the ideas of many students and deep thinkers on the subject 
of life insurance, and if a compilation were made of the num- 
erous carefully prepared papers that have been read at the 
various gatherings during the past thirteen years, the volume 
would contain one or more thoughtful and valuable essays on 
every branch of the life insurance business. The convention 
last week was notable for the high standards advocated by the 
several speakers, and for the new ideas expressed regarding 
the financial growth and importance of life insurance com- 
panies, and their methods of conducting their affairs. Two of 
these essays attracted marked attention, that of Haley Fiske, 
vice-president of the Metropolitan Life, and that of John M. 
Pattison, president ofthe Union Central Life. In other columns 
of THE SpEcTATOR we print the full text of the latter, and the 
more essential portions of the former. Mr. Fiske’s topic was 


“The Relation of Companies and Their Agents to Policy-. 


holders,” which he treated at length, intimating very clearly 
that the industrial companies cultivated their relations to their 
policyholders more closely than do the other companies. Mr. 
Pattison’s paper treated of the “Evolution in Insurance,” 
showing the changes that time and experience have brought 
forth in the conduct of the life insurance business. He dwelt 
especially upon the changes that have come in the relations ex- 
isting between companies and their agents. His paper will be 
found of especial interest to that large army of workers to 
whom the companies are so much indebted for their present 
standing. The social features of the gathering were greatly 
enjoyed by all who had the pleasure of participating in them. 
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SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


IN AND ABOUT NEW YORK. 


Countermen report that October thus far has been rather dull— 
certainly not up to the same month a year ago, as to net premium 
receipts. 

During September the various departments of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters made total inspections numbering over 
6400. More than 3900 were for the electric department. 

The brokerage certificate of Hyman Teitel, 181 Rivington street, 
has been revoked. 

According to the last published list quite a heavy amount of in- 
surance has been placed, under the rules, in non-exchange compa- 
nies. The aggregate was considerably over $800,000, of which more 
than $260,000 was covered on the stock of C. G. Gunther’s Sons, 
182-184 Fifth avenue. Some $40,000 was also effected on the stock of 
R. H. Macy & Co., 198-206 Sixth avenue. 

Cotton lines have commenced to appear. 

The building, No. 2 Liberty street, which has been recently ac- 
quired by the owners of the Bishop Building, is being torn down. 
In its place a modern fireproof structure will be erected, communi- 
cating with and forming an annex to the Bishop Building. 

Central and Rossiter’s Stores for coffee lines were the chief ware- 
house marks for this week. 

The branch office question, with the proposed change in rules (as 
referred to in Circular No. 417), is attracting considerable attention 
and causing no little amount of discussion. One prominent local 
underwriter is strongly in favor of going further than the plan out- 
lined, by abolishing the ‘dead line” at Houston street. 

The insurance upon the New York Theater, 1514-1530 Broadway, 
now owned by Klaw & Erlanger, has been secured by A. H. Van 
Buskirk. 

The programme of the Insurance Society of New York for the 
coming season includes these.lectures: October 28, “Gas Leakage, 
as Relating to the Cause and Spreading of Fires,” by James C. 
Bayles, Ph. D.; November 18, “Explosion as a Fire Hazard,” by 
William McDevitt, inspector of the Philadelphia Board; December 9, 
“Electricity from the Viewpoint of an Underwriter,” by C. M. God- 
dard, secretary of the New England Insurance Exchange. On dates 
to be fixed there will also be an address by W. O. Robb, on “The 
Chief Factor in Loss Adjustments,” and one on “Special Clauses 
Attached to Insurance Policies,” by F. C. Moore. Other live topics 
are under consideration. Morris P. Stevens will deliver another 
course of lectures on insurance law on Tuesday afternoons. 


George L. Chase, president” of the Hartford Fire of Hartford, 
Conn., was a recent visitor to the city. 


Life and Casualty Notes. 

Last week the Metropolitan Life bought the Parker building, at 
Fourth avenue and Nineteenth street, giving in part payment the 
Westminster Hotel property at Irving Place and Sixteenth street. 
The latter was bought in by the Metropolitan a few weeks ago under 
foreclosure for $400,000, and figures in the present deal at $500,000, 
while the Parker Building is said to figure at $1,750,000. 

Colonel Joseph A. Goulden, general agent of the Penn Mutual Life 
in this city, will make his appearance in Congress Dec. 1, 1903, as he 
has received the Democratic nomination in the Eighteenth Con- 
gressional district of New York, and as there is a normal Demo- 
cratic majority of 6000 his election seems certain. 





CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 

The Fire Insurance Club of Chicago gave a pitasant entertainment 
Tuesday evening at the headquarters of Fire Insurance Patrol No. 
1, addresses being made by S. C. Hebard, manager of the United 
Fire Alarm Telegraph Company, and J. D. Cole, manager of the 
Chicago Telephone Company’s Watch Service, upon these special 
features in the way of fire prevention. Some capital recitations and 
musical numbers were added by G. Dickerman and N. T. Kell. 


A number of the local agents were in Louisville this week to attend 
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the national convention, and no definite conclusions were reached 
Wednesday at the adjourned meeting of the Chicago Underwriters 
Association. At the meeting last Friday the committee of eleven 
appointed to consider the solicitor, the office clerks and the rein- 
surance questions were not prepared to report, and while it may be 
doubtful whether any change can be effected in either the present 
rule or the present practice, there appears to be a growing indiffer- 
ence to the whole scheme of alleged reform, and it is even predicted 
that it will go the way of the scheme of a few years ago, when 
several hundred dollars worth of printing and beautiful language was 
consigned to the waste basket after a vote had been taken. 


. It might as well be admitted that there is no sincere desire for 
reform, or at any rate no more earnest desire than prevailed when the 
former scheme was buried, as above narrated. The $500 deposit fea- 
ture deceives nobody, as failure to observe the commission rule 
would not involve the forfeiture of the fund, and the proposed 
revenue to be derived from brokers’ licenses would not go to the 
dividend credit of the aggregate deposits. The root of all the trouble 
in the Chicago Underwriters Association has been, is now and ever 
will be lack of proper organization. 


An old-time adjuster used to remark that in many cases the amount 
of the loss was fixed at the outset and the adjusters then proceeded 
to develop the process of “scientifically” reaching such result. It is 
about the same with some schedule rating.. The “small town’’ rates 
are so satisfactory that the schedule intended to reach them must 
be so fixed that it “will meet all objections.” Similarly, the Wis- 
consin Field Club does not like the new saw-mill schedule for the 
reason that it “does not bring satisfactory results.’ The club is also 
seeking to put into effect the new mill lumber yard schedule, al- 
though the description therein of a high-class standard lumber yard 
rivals the celestial visions of the divine John. 


The reports as to the Anchor seem to indicate that an effort will 
be made to put the company in better shape. From a managerial 
point of view the chief fault has been the lack of promptness as well 
as of skill in meeting a critical situation. Capable business men 
usually know their condition without having to be informed through 
the medium of a State examination, followed by a newspaper dis- 
cussion touching its merits. It is stated that Adolph Loeb & Son 
of Chicago were entrusted with the task of selecting a capable under- 
writer for the Anchor, and this would indicate that the enterprise 
will now be put into strong hands. 


A rich joke was recently brought home to an agent who thought 
to “take several tricks” through the “suburban agent” scheme. 
While general agent of a prominent company he accepted a dwelling 
risk from a brother agent, but upon learning that the assured was a 
large propertyowner, not in business, and living south of Thirty- 
ninth street, he conceived the idea of securing all the business for his 
own company by improperly appointing the assured as a number 
three agent. Subsequently this general agent lost his company, and 
when the renewal of the dwelling risk came around called upon the 
agent who had originally placed it with him, to ask to have it re- 
newed with the company which the ex-general agent was then 
working for. He then learned how his own illicit scheme of four 
years ago was beating him as well as the original introducer, while 
the new general agent of his former company retained the suburban 
agent as well as the loot. 


Life and Casualty Notes. 

The recent notable address of Actuary Macaulay of the Sun Life 
of Canada on the Methods of Dealing with Under-Average Lives, 
given before the Insurance Institute of Montreal, should have a wide 
circulation, as it is unquestionably the ablest and most complete pres- 
entation of this interesting subject which has ever appeared, and one 
which should prove of great educative value to every life agent who 
seeks to keep up his mental equipment. Mr. Macaulay’s exposition of 
the subject is along broad lines, while admitting his own preference 
for the lien system as applied to such cases when written at ordinary 
rates. : : “he Bee: 


It is interesting to note the catchy names: selected by accident com- 
panies to denote their specialties, and from which one might -infer 
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that their managers draw their respective inspirations from various 
kinds of beer—‘‘Eclipse,” “Utopia,” “Ideal,” “Perfecto,” etc—now 
relate to some very fine up-to-the-minute brands of accident indemnity. 


Unlike the managers of several fraternal orders, those of the Royal 
Arcanum are still procrastinating by putting off from year to year the 
recommendations of their own committees on the subject of rates and 
death benefits. “A sum not exceeding $3000” is unhappily the 
language which tempts those who would, perhaps, like to do right, but 
prefer to take chances on the future so long as any sum paid would be 
a legal compliance with the terms of their obligation. But as Phelps 
says of the widow and children who will expect three meals a day 
just the same, every Royal Arcanum and other assessment widow 
will expect the maximum just the same. 

The “change of beneficiary” clause becomes food for thought in 
view of a recent decision of the Court of Appeals at St. Louis, where 
it was held that “the named beneficiary in a benefit certificate, allow- 
ing- substitution of beneficiaries, has no vested interest therein.” It 
is true that this ruling was in the case of an assessment society, but 
the rule laid down would seem to affect similar cases under old line 
policies where the reservation of the right to change beneficiaries 
might operate to prevent the vesting of any interest in such beneficiary 
as had in fact already been named. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY. 


This year marks the fiftieth anniversary of the installation of the 
first system of electric fire-alarms in Boston, for the system originated 
in this city, and the first alarm by electricity was sounded within her 
gates. The system and plant, consisting of forty miles of wire, forty- 
five alarm boxes and sixteen alarm bells, was formally accepted by 
the city at noon, April 28, 1852. 


One of the principal reports considered at Tuesday’s meeting of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Trade was on the danger from hazard- 
ous fuels, which have been brought into prominence through the 
coal famine. The Massachusetts Fire Insurance Union asked the 
Board of Trade to consider the matter, and the board referred it to 
the committee on insurance—B. B. Whittemore and Francis Pea- 
body, Jr. The report covered the use of kerosene and gasolene for 
domestic purposes very thoroughly, giving explicit directions for 
their use so as to ensure the greatest degree of safety, and closed by 
recommending that the State Board call the attention of the public 
to the necessity of the greatest care in the use, for domestic pur- 
poses, of kerosene oil and gasolene. 


At the last meeting of the New England Insurance Exchange 
George W. Waldron, of George O. Carpenter & Son, was recom- 
mended for the secretaryship of the Lynn board, and Joseph Burn- 
side was appointed chairman of the Taunton committee. 


In January, 1903, the New England Insurance Exchange will cele- 
brate its twentieth anniversary, and a committee, of which F. A. 
Weatherbee is chairman, has been appointed to make the necessary 
arrangements. The observance will probably take the form of a 
dinner, to which prominent underwriters from other cities will be 
invited. 

James Bruerton, William H. Rogers and Frank A. Stevens are 
mentioned as possible successors to Fred. B. Carpenter as president 
,of the Boston Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Massachusetts needs a special bureau for the inspection of factory 
elevators, which is now supposed to be attended to by the State 
police, but which, recent events show, is not very thoroughly or 
efficiently carried on. b 

Walter A. Lawler has been appointed special agent in New England 
of the New York Underwriters Agency to assist A. L. Berry, who 
is in charge here. Mr. Lawler was formerly special agent of the 
Reading Fire Insurance Company for Eastern New York and New 
England. 

The Boston Board of Fire Underwriters has placed itself on record 
as being emphatically in favor of air-pressure supply tanks in the use 
of kerosene oil as fuel for heating and cooking. The tariff committee 
submitted a form of permit requiring the use of air-pressure supply 
tanks, which must be located at least five feet from and below the 
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burner. The matter has been referred back to the tariff committee, 
with the object of securing a conference with the corresponding com- 
mittee of the New England Insurance Exchange, in order to bring 
about a uniformity of ideas of both bodies. 

The annual meeting and election of officers of the Boston Board of 
Fire Underwriters will be held on the 28th inst. 

At the monthly meeting of the inspectors of the Underwriters 
Bureau of New England, Saturday, George H. Spooner, late elec- 
trical inspector of the Boston Board of Fire Underwriters, spoke 
concerning the thermostat systems of Boston, Providence and Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 

The Hamburg-Bremen has retired from Southeastern Maine, and 
has reinsured its business in Calais in the Capital Fire Insurance 
Company. Heavy loss ratio is given as the reason for the retirement 
of the company from that section of the State. 


Life and Casualty Notes. 

Courtenay Baylor has retired from the firm of Baylor & Russell, 
Boston managers of the Phoenix Mutual Life, to devote his entire 
attention to the business of the Provident Securities and Banking 
Company, of which he is secretary. 

F. J. Murphy has severed his connection with Elmer A. Lord, 
Boston manager of the London Guarantee and Accident, to asso- 
ciate himself with Assistant Manager A. W. Burke in the liability 
department of the Aétna. 

The Columbian National Life of Boston has been admitted to 
Rhode Island and Maryland.  _ 

Nathan Warren, for many years resident secretary of the Equitable 
Life of New York in this city, is now acting as manager for the 
society in place of F. A. C. Hill, who has left the service of the 
society. 


NOTES FROM PHILADELPHIA. 
Brown & Smythe, brokers and agents, of 314 Walnut street, an- 
nounce their appointment, from October 15, 1902, as direct reporting 


agents of the Traders Insurance Company of Chicago. J. E. Hyne-° 


man & Co. have heretofore been the second agents of the company, 
reporting to L. C. Madeira & Sons, first agents. 

On Monday last a conference was held at the City Hall between 
Director of Public Works Haddock, Chief Hill, of the Bureau of 
Building Inspection; Chief Webster, of the Survey Bureau; repre- 
sentatives of the Builders Exchange and local and foreign insurance 
companies, and members of the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters As- 
sociation, te decide upon a plan for the revision of the building laws. 
Although not defective, in so far as it goes, the present building law, 
in the opinion of insurance men, does not go far enough, as it does 
not impose proper safeguards in the erection of new buildings, and 
it has been their intention for some time to present to the next ses- 
sion of the legislature an act intended to restrict the height and area 
of all non-fireproof buildings to be erected in this city in the future. 
The conference carefully went over all these points and will recom- 
mend some radical changes in the existing law. 

The amount of the estimate for carrying on the work of the Bureau 
of Fire for 1903 is $1,159,777.50, exceeding the amount set aside for 
1902 by $87,948.75. Chief Clerk Horter of the Department of Public 
Safety was before council’s committee on fire and health last week, 
explaining the estimates for 1903, and particularly the item of $10,000 
for horses. He said the asphalted streets are responsible for this 
seemingly excessive estimate, because owing to their smoothness 
many horses are injured by falls, and their lives thus shortened, the 
average life now being only three to five years. The committee ap- 
proved the estimates. 

Deputy Fire Marshal William B. Smith calls attention to the value 
of the fire marshal’s department of the city government. He says: 
“So far this year twenty-two persons have been arrested in connec- 
tion with fires of mysterious origin.” Several of these persons have 
already been convicted and sentenced, and others will shortly follow. 
Beside this work each of the deputies is compelled to respond to 
every alarm in his district, and they are continually investigating and 
reporting upon establishments in the city where explosives,. chemi- 
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cals, dangerous oils or combustible products are manufactured, used, 
sold or handled, régulating the’ quantity to be carried and the mode 
of storage and withholding favorable recommendation to the Mayor, 
that a license be granted until such regulations are complied with: 
The records of this department show that from 1870 to the end of last 
year 41,897 fires occurred in this city, the greatest number for one 
year, 3017, occurring in 1901, and the smallest, 529, in 1871. 

The programme of stated meetings of the Fire Insurance Society 
of Philadelphia, arranged by those in charge, for the winter embraces 
very important subjects, which will be treated by men of high stand- 
ing and experience. Besides the stated meetings it is intended to 
have frequent informal meetings, when, after the reading of short 
papers on the hazards of some of our principal industries, an open 
discussion will follow. In addition to this several social entertair- 
ments will be given, at which no business will be considered. The 
secretary is organizing three evening classes, viz.: (1) Electricity. 
(2) Construction. (3) Chemistry. It is the purpose to spend half the 
year in studying the principles of these sciences and the other half in 
practice, in their application. To accomplish this the main room of 
the new quarters will be equipped with electrical and chemical ap- 
paratus. The electrical class will be in charge of William McDevitt 
and Washington Devereux, and several prominent engineers outside 
of the insurance business have agreed to address the members. The 
elementary principles of currents will first be taught and then their 
hazards shown by experiments. The construction class will be in 
charge of Edw. P. Simon, instructor in architecture at Drexel In- 
stitute, and William Copeland Furber, a well-known consulting 
engineer of this city, who will give the student sufficient instruction 
to enable him to: distinguish bad features of construction and give 
reasons for his opinion. The chemical course will be in charge of 
Fred. S. Lewton, curator of the Commercial Museums and assistant 
instructor in chemistry at Drexel Institute. All the work will be by 
actual experiments, and the students will be given instruction as to 


. the relation of' chemical affinities and the hazards incident to their 


combination. While all the courses will be free to members the plan 
will necessitate considerable outlay of money and much work to put 
it in operation, and unless it receives hearty co-operation on the part 
of the members and a considerable number of them signify their in- 
tention of attending, and so notify the secretary on or before October 
25, the matter will be dropped. 


Life and Casualty Notes. 

It is rumored that the Employers Mutual Indemnity Company of 
this city, which has been particularly successful in building up a 
large local business of a preferred class, is about te be organized as a 
stock company. 

‘Clause “B” of the Employers Liability Policy of the Ocean Acci- 
dent and Guarantee Corporation, Limited, providing for the payment 
of eighty per cent of such sum for which the assured shall, in his 
discretion, effect a compromise with the injured person, but limiting 
the total amount which shall under such circumstances be paid, and 
clause “C,” providing for the payment of eighty per cent of all medi- 
cal, surgical, ambulance or funeral expenses for which the assured 
shall render himself liable, not to exceed $100 for any one person, 
have been so generally misunderstood that Neely & Meinel, the gen- 
eral agents of the company, last week mailed a letter to each broker 
calling his attention to the real value of these options, which are 
granted by no other company, and, by way of emphasis, offering to 
make a substantial reduction in the rate if it is desired that these 
clauses be eliminated. 

Burglaries are decidedly on the increase in this city; in fact they 
are sort of epidemic now, and, strange as it may seem, the thieves 
apparently pick out a certain neighborhood and work on that until 
it is exhausted, carrying their boldness in several instances recently 
to the point of robbing a number of houses in the same street all 
the same night. The suburbs have been suffering in their turn until 
now it has reached the rich suburb, Germantown, five occurring there 
during one night last week 

Agents report that this class of insurance is having considerable 
of a boom just now owing to the number of burglaries reported, but 
they say also that before the increase could be attributed to that 
cause the larger demand for it was noticeable. 
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THE SOUTHERN FIELD. 

The application of the new schedule rating makes a reduction of 
twenty-five per cent on dwelling rates in Nashville. It is estimated 
that this will effect a saving of $25,000 per annum in premiums, and 
the prospect maketh glad the heart of the city. 

A small fire insurance company has been started at Charleston, S. C., 
by John T. Roddy, M. Stolle and J. C. Budds. It will be capitalized 
at $5000 to do a general insurance business under the name of The 
Security Fire Insurance Company of Charleston. 

The County Mutual, limited to one thousand policies, is attracting 
attention about Union, S. C. 

The clause in insurance policies which excepts suicides “sane or 
insane” has been adjudged valid and binding by the United States Cir- 
cuit Court in affirmation, on appeal, of a decision lately rendered by 
Judge William T. Newman, in the case of William M. McDowell, 
beneficiary, against the Fraternal Union of America. The insured died 
of a gunshot wound, and his suicidal intent was not controverted. 





ECHOES OF THE CONVENTION 
UNDERWRITERS. 

The three days of the thirteenth annual convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters at Cincinnati last week was a happy 
family gathering. No conflict over the presidency developed, no 
sectional strife nor complaints against the practices of any individual 
-ympany endangered the harmony of the proceedings. It was a fore- 
gone conclusion that Philip H. Farley of the Mutual Life would be 
chosen to the presidency of the association for the ensuing year, and 
the delegates were glad to give this honor to one who has been so 
active for many years in behalf of the best interests of the association. 
‘Mr. Farley’s friends watched anxiously for the development of any 
movement to bring a new candidate into the field against Mr. Farley, 
but as early as the night of the first day of the session it became evi- 
dent that their alertness was not called for, as the sentiment of the 
delegates, generally, showed that Mr. Farley would get the nomina- 
tion and election. According to the statements of a few it looked 
for a time as though there would be a split among the delegates over 
the presidency. However, the delegations from Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago and Baltimore went into secret session on 
Wednesday evening, and the conference continued until 2 o’clock 
A. M., when it was finally decided that Mr. Farley should receive the 
nomination. It was said that the objection to Mr. Farley by a few 
“kickers” was not against his personality, but because of the feeling 
they had against the company he represents. However, it must be 
conceded by even the most prejudiced that the executive special 
objection advanced last year had been entirely removed by the 
Mutual Life, and it was not, therefore, surprising, in view also of 
Mr. Farley’s personal popularity, that he was unanimously chosen 


as the president of the association. 
* * * 


OF LIFE 


Philip H. Farley, the new president, was born in New York, 
October 15, 1849, and during his entire insurance experience, cover- 
ing a period of some thirteen years, he has been in the service of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. He was educated in the public 
schools and the College of the City of New York, and was engaged 
in the dry goods business prior to his becoming connected with the 
Mutual Life. He was president of the Life Underwriters Association 
of New York in the year 1900. Mr. Farley was long connected with 
the National Guard of the State of New York, and resigned as first 
lieutenant in the Twenty-second Regiment when quite a young man. 

* * * 

The thirteenth annual convention, with the new president, Mr. 
Farley, elected on Friday, might have been accepted as ominous 
signs for the success of this convention, but the superstition against 
these unlucky conditions proved to have no effect on this eventful 
gathering; on the contrary, the convention was more largely attended 
by underwriters than any. previous one; the weather was the best 
kind of convention weather; the delightful programme prepared by 
the local entertainment committee was successfully carried out, 
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everybody had a good time, and the gathering resolved itself into a 
love feast and a happy reunion. 
* * * 

Some 300 persons put in an appearance, nearly twice as many as 
were present at Portland. The convention hall originally selected 
was in the Grand Hotel, where the delegates made their head- 
quarters, and here the convention met on Wednesday morning, but 
the crowd was more than the Grand’s convention hall could accom- 
modate, so it was announced that the afternoon session and subse- 
quent meetings would be held in Sinton Hall in the building of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 

*- * * 

President Wyman, elected last year, presided over the proceedings 
with grace and parliamentary ability, and the association showed its 
warm appreciation of his services in building up its membership. 
During the past year he visited nearly every association throughout 
the country; local associations were revived or organized at Denver, 
St. Louis, Peoria, Toledo, Kansas City and Quebec. Never has the 
National Association showed greater evidence of prosperity and pro- 
gress than at the present time. The expense of all this work and 
traveling was borne by President Wyman. There was some talk 
among the delegates at the recent meeting that provision should be 
made by the association for paying such expenses of the president, 
which are very burdensome on the official selected or upon his com- 
pany, if it chooses to pay such expenses. It was argued that many 
good men are apt to refuse the presidency, if offered, because of the 
personal expenditures entailed by his election. -Another suggestion 
from delegates was the non-desirability of having the banquet on 
the evening of the last day of the convention. Many underwriters 
would prefer to have the banquet on the night of the second day. 
Many of the delegates could not stay to the banquet on Friday even- 
ing because of pressing business necessities, and after the adjourn- 
mentment on Friday, shortly after noon, they took their trains for 
home. 

* * * 

Among the various officials of companies, executive and field, 
present at some of the sessions were Moore Sanborn, third vice- 
president and superintendent of agencies of the Security Mutual Life; 
George B. Speer, manager of ordinary agencies, Eastern division 
of the Prudential Insurance Company; John M. Pattison, president; 
Dr. John L. Davis, medical director, and E. P. Marshall, secretary 
and actuary of the Union Central Life; R. E. Cochran, third vice- 
president of the United States Life; D. Fred. Appel, superintendent 
of agencies of the New England Mutual Life; Colonel W. H. Dyer, 
superintendent of the Berkshire Life; John T. Vrooman, superin- 
tendent of agencies of the Provident Savings Life; W. C. Baldwin, 
vice-president of the new Pittsburg Life; J. B. Snow, superintendent 
of agencies of the Massachusetts Mutual Life; Theron F. Giddings, 
vice-president and general superintendent of agencies of the Michi- 
gan Mutual Life; Haley Fiske, vice-president of the Metropolitan 
Life; Colonel Le Gage Pratt, superintendent of agencies of the 
Mutual Benefit Life; A. G. Turnipseed, president of the Interstate 
Life, and Dr. Frank Caldwell, president of the Western and Southern 
Life. 

* * * 

One of the most popular men on the convention floor was Colonel 
J. A. Goulden, Metropolitan general agent of the Penn Mutual Life. 
He is a polished, fluent and witty speaker, and a little bird whispers 
that when.New York is again favored with the presidency Goulden 
will be the man. Colonel Goulden earned his title when appointed 
on the staff of Ex-Governor Pattison of Pennsylvania while he was 
superintendent of agencies of the Penn Mutual. He is now and has 
been for some years a prominent citizen of New York, and holds 
several public positions, including school commissioner of New 
York city and trustee of the Soldiers’ Home, which latter appoint- 
ment he received at the hands of Governor Odell. He is the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Congress from the Eighteenth district, which 
nomination insures his election. 

* % * 

Another forceful speaker on-the floor of the convention was D. 

Fred: Appel; just elected vice-president of the association, who is a 
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new figure at the national sessions, he having attended only one or 
two previous meetings. He is already, however, recognized as one 
of the leaders, as is evidenced by the honor conferred on him, and 
carries conviction with his arguments on subjects under discussion. 
Mr. Appel started in the insurance business twenty-seven years ago 
in a local agency at Bedford, Pa., and wrote his first life policy in 
the Penn Mutual, Colonel Goulden then being his superintendent of 
agencies. Mr. Appel afterward moved West, engaged in the fire 
insurance business, traveled in Indiana and other Western territory 
as a special agent, making his headquarters at Indianapolis. In 
1885 he took the general agency of the New England Mutual Life, 
and at once began to develop a good business for that company in 
Indiana. When the writer fiist met him, about ten years ago, he 
recognized Mr. Appel as a bright, progressive, intelligent general 
agent. He asked him, in the course of conversation, “Why don’t 
you get your company to call you to Boston and take a hand in its 
executive management? The New England is well known as an 
excellent company, but a little ultra-conservative. You could inject 
some new blood into the management and increase the business of 
the company.” “Well,” replied he, “I am giving the company from 
this agency more business than it wants to take.” Three years later 
President Stevens called Mr. Appel to Boston, where he has con- 
tinued ever since as superintendent of agencies. In his department 
he has done wonderfully good work for this old, conservative and 
trustworthy company, which, under the management of its vener- 
able and distinguished president, has ever been recognized as one 
oi Boston’s leading financial institutions. 
* * * 

The convention session on Wednesday was devoted to five-minute 
discussions of topics of practical interest and of importance to mem- 
bers, as also was the session on Friday morning. Among the dele- 
gates taking part were Colonel W. H. Dyer of Boston, W. M. Scott 
of Philadelphia, William G. Carroll of Philadelphia, Charles C. Scott 
of Pittsburg, J. W. Janney of Chicago, L. B. Bishop of Chicago, D. F. 
Appel of Boston, W. G. Day of St. Louis, Colonel J. A. Goulden of 
New York, G. W. Farley of Toledo, S. H. Plummer of Philadelphia, 
and F. H. Kendall of Cleveland. 

* * * 

There were seventeen essays submitted in competition for the Ben 
Calef and Williams cups, and the selection committee awarded the 
Calef prize to E. O. Sutton of Springfield, Mass., son of George H. 
Sutton of the Mutual Life, and the Williams vase to Willard I. Ham- 
ilton, one of the division managers of the Prudential at the home 
office. * “ * 


Mr. Sutton is one of the young and rising men of the life insur- 
ance business, and his intellectual ability is proved by the fact that 
this is the fourth time he has been successful in competition for the 
prize essay at the national convention, twice being awarded the 
Williams cup and now for the second time the first prize, the Calef 
vase. x * x 


Ex-President Bowles made the presentation of the Calef cup to 
Mr. Sutton in his usual graceful and facetious style. He protested 
against the intelligence of Western Massachusetts, which has already 
taken five prizes in the history of the association, and thought the 
by-laws ought to be amended to restrict the competition of that 
literary section. He concluded as follows: “Mr. Sutton, while we 
feel more or less reluctant in giving you this prize, we neverthe- 
less accord it to you with hearty congratulations. At the same time 
I may say that I think there are some here among us who wish you to 
know that it is the third and last call from you.” (Laughter.) 

*® * eo 

Charles W. Scovel, president of the Pittsburg Association and 
general agent at that point of the Provident Savings Life, presented 
the Williams vase to Willard I. Hamilton in a few and fitting words. 
Mr. Scovel, though he has been in the life insurance business but 
five years, is widely known by the delegates from the various cities, 
and has already impressed his ability upon the fraternity. 

* * * 

In the thirteen years the National Association of Life Underwriters 

has been in existence the annual conventions have met at the follow- 
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ing places: 1, Boston; 2, Detroit; 3, New York; 4, Cleveland; 5, 

Chicago; 6, Philadelphia; 7, Washington; 8, Milwaukee; 9, Minne- 

apolis; 10, Buffalo; 11, Saratoga Springs; 12, Portland; 13, Cincinnati. 
* * * 

The Union Central Life, wideawake to the ethics of hospitality, did 
its full quota to entertain the visiting guests. Secretary and Actuary 
Marshall was active as one of the workers of the local entertainment 
committee. President Pattison wrote an address for the banquet on 
Friday night on “Evolution in Insurance,” but owing to sickness it 
was read by Mr. Marshall, and Dr. John L. Davis, medical director, 
delivered an address at the Wednesday morning session on “Agents 
and Medical Directors.” This company, by the way, is one of the 


~ most economically managed institutions among American life 


offices, as the figures will show. While increasing its assets eighty 
per cent in the past five years, one visiting the home office (corner 
Central avenue and Fourth street) cannot help being impressed by 
the limited number of clerks employed by so large a company—not 
more than 125—quartered in a not commodious building only 30 x 
100 feet, five stories. Ten years ago this structure was ample for the 
office force, but so rapid has been its growth that new quarters must 
soon be provided. The company has just purchased a desirable and 
valuable site at the northwest corner of Fourth and Race streets, 
and paid $375,000 for it, which is considered a bargain price. The 
dimensions of the property are 89 feet front on Fourth street, run- 
ning back to Baker alley 130 feet; 12,000 square feet of ground all 
told. Here the Union Central Life will erect a handsome home of 
not less than twelve stories high, in every way deserving of the im- 
portance of the company. Fourth street in this section is rapidly 
becoming the financial center of the city, and it is generally conceded 
that the company has made a very advantageous purchase. 
* * * 

Delegates from Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and Ohio gave credit 
for defeat of the pernicious legislative measures against industrial 
insurance, referred to in Haley Fiske’s address, as being directly due 
to the intelligent and well-directed efforts of Mr. Fiske, who with- 
stood the tempts of bribery and corruption to defeat the measures, 
and he, with the assistance of the policyholders of industrial insurance 
and the representatives of the industrial companies, led the attack on 
the promoters of the obnoxious legislation, and was finally successful 
in preventing the bills becoming law in the respective States men- 
tioned. Mr. Fiske gave the old line agents and their companies 
some very practical advice. Among other things he told them how 
the following important evils in the business could be avoided: 
Misrepresentation by agents, maligning of competing companies, 
twisting of policies, twisting of agents, an agent voluntarily leaving 
his company, under unfavorable circumstances, and at once entering 
the service of another company. to abuse it and twist its policies. 
Mr. Fiske’s paper-was entitled “The Relation of Co 1panies and Their 
Agents to Policyholders,” and was delivered before the convention 
on Friday morning. It will be found in another column and recog- 
nized as a very forceful and interesting address. The delivery of Mr. 
Fiske denoted a trained speaker and a polished writer, his bearing 
carrying dignity and his face ability; and when he had finished his 
remarks the convention gave him a great ovation. 

* * * 

It is rare that so happy a symposium of speeches is given on the 
same evening as characterized the after-dinner ceremonies on the 
banquet evening. It was fitting that the witty speech of Colonel 
W. B. Mellish, who spoke instead of the lieutenant-governor, should 
precede the scholarly address of the Hon. Judson Harmon, ex- 
Attorney General of the United States. Speaking on the theme of life 
insurance and civilization, Judge Harmon said in part: 

_ There is no decivilizing agency like want. It soon destroys the 
innocence of children, the chastity of women, the honesty, loyalty 
and self-respect of men. Its victims become worse than savages. 
The history of every community shows that the vicious and criminal 
come from families left unprovided for before they are capable of 
self-support. The poor widow has to struggle for her children’s 
bread. She cannot train or educate them. So they are likely to 
become the prey of chance, which is usually evil. While this country 
abounds in employment and opportunities which are open to all, yet 


nearly all our people are dependent on their personal efforts from day 
to-day. And how many who till the soil or earn wages and salaries 
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are able to lay aside even a moderate provision for their families? 
With most of them the demands of daily life are too great. The 
small number who possess the ability to gain a competence must have 
the time,.and this may be cut short. And what are those who man- 
age to lay something by to do with their savings? There is a rain- 
bow visionary or a rogue after every dollar, and if these are escaped 
it is hard to invest small amounts so as to make them both safe and 
productive. The purchase of life insurance furnishes the solution of 
this problem, and thus far the only satisfactory one. No one for 
whom insurance is possible has now any excuse for neglecting to 
secure it, when his life is a risk to others. If one does neglect it, 
when that is the only means of covering the risk, what Paul wrote to 
Timothy may well be applied to him: “But if any provide not for 
his own, and especially for those of his own house, he hath denied the 
faith, and is worse than an infidel.” 


* * : * 

Jacob A. Bromwell, member of Congress, made an eloquent ad- 
dress on ““What’s Ahead.” It was apropos that the reading of Presi- 
dent Pattison’s paper should have followed the address of Insurance 
Commissioner A. I. Vorys. Commissioner Vorys paid this tribute 
to life insurance in the course of his remarks: “I unhesitatingly say 
that among all its monetary institutions this world has produced 
there is none more sound, stable, wholesome or scientific than life 
insurance, under the system and theory contemplated by the legal 
reserve laws and as established by the many great companies of this 
country.” He closed with a criticism on the expenses of life in- 
surance. Mr. Pattison’s paper incidentally touched on the heavy 
taxes extorted from the companies. These taxes in 1899 were over 
thirty per cent of the dividends paid to policyholders, whereas in 1890 
the corresponding ratio was fifteen per cent. Different from other 
businesses, the mutuality of life insurance gave to the policyholders, 
the consumers, the profits of the business, and Mr. Pattison pointed 
out that if in time other industries are thus conducted, strictly in the 
interest of consumers, the public need have no fear of the growth 
of trusts. His paper is printed in another column. It was much re- 
gretted by the assemblage that sickness prevented Mr. Pattison from 
being present to deliver his paper himself. 

* * * 


Rev. Charles Frederick Goss spoke eloquently on “Liabilities and 
Unreliabilities of Life.” Incidentally he said: 


You are dealing all the time with the accidental elements of life, 
the unforeseen; unpredictable. You know that so many accidents will 
happen out of a thousand chances; but not to whom, nor when. The 
liabilities of men to the innumerable ills to which our flesh is heir are 
manifest and startling. It is your mission in life to warn us of them, 
prepare us for them and furnish a satisfaction; an equivalent; a com- 
pensation. It is a beautiful and noble mission! You have hit upon 
a method of imitating the beneficence of Providence itself, one of 
whose subtle schemes is that of making compensation for the losses 


of our daily life. 
* * x 


Colonel N. A. Plympton of the Penn Mutual Life made a model 
toastmaster, and introduced his speakers with several good stories, a 
sample of which is the following: ‘A well-known Eastern Episcopal 
bishop who, after making his first trip to Europe, said when asked 
by Senator Quay if he had been to Paris, ‘Do you know, Senator,’ 
said the bishop, ‘that it will be my everlasting regret that I gave my 
heart to God before I visited the French capital.’”” The banquet was 
closed by a brief speech from the new president, Mr. Farley. 


—The insurance engineering experiment station of Boston, Mass., has issued a 
report containing articles on “Wired Glass,” “Diffusion of Light” and ‘‘Corrosion 
of Steel.”” The article on “Diffusion of Light,” by Prof. Charles L. Norton, is 
accompanied by highly interesting illustrations showing the amount of light 
thrown by the use of different styles of glass prisms. The “Corrosion of Steel,” 
in report four, is by Director Edward Atkinson. In an article on the “Corrosion 
of Steel Frames of Buildings,” by Prof. Charles L. Norton, the latter finds, after 
several experiments conducted, that neat Portland cement in thin layers, con- 
cretes, dense and without voids,are good preventives of rust, and that the 
corrosion found in cinder concrete is due to the iron oxide in the cinders and not 
to the sulphur. Cinder concrete, if free from voids and well rammed when wet, 
is about as effective in protecting steel as stone concrete. This article is also 
accompanied with illustrations showing the effects of the different preventives 
on iron and steel. It is the purpose of the experiment station to issue these 
reports monthly. , “ 


[Thursday 


INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 


(Our readers will oblige by sending us suggestions, items of news, etc., such 
as appointments of superintendents and assistant superintendents, or anything 
of interest in connection with industrial insurance.] 


—The Phillipsburg (Pa.) office of the Colonial Life has been discon- 
tinued. 





—Sherman Collins of Lafayette, Ind., has been appointed assistant for 
that district by the Western and Southern Life. 


—Frederick M. Amonson, assistant at Burlington, N. J., for the Colonial, 
was married last week to Miss Ida Saxton of Trenton. 


—Superintendent Cleveland of the Red Bank (N. J.) office of the Metro- 
politan, recently gave a dinner to his staff at the Grand Avenue Hotel, 
Asbury Park. 


—During the present week the New York city superintendencies of the 
Prudential from Staten Island to Harlem and the Bronx are making a 
special effort in ordinary. 

—J. Eichbauer of Yonkers heads the list of Prudential superintendents 
showing the lowest per cent of premiums lapsed to exposed debit for the 
period of 1902 ending with September 29. 


—The “forward by assistancies’’ movement of the Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Virginia, seems to be gaining strength steadily. Five assistants 
have appeared on each of the five lists published, and five have recorded 
their fourth successive appearance. 

—Changes reported in the Metropolitan staff—Supt. H. B. Warren 
transfers from Spokane, Wash., to San Jose, Cal., succeeding C. S. 
Konigsburg, retired. W. W. Judd of Indianapolis, appointed assistant at 
Noblesville, Ind., succeeding Edward Royer, resigned. 


—Changes reported in the Prudential staff.—Supt. D. A. Leonard trans- 
fers from Mansfield, Ohio, to Youngstown, Ohio, to succeed Supt. George 
Williams, resigned. Percy Harker, assistant at Zanesville, appointed 
superintendent at Mausfield, succeeding D. A. Leonard. 


—The steady improvement in the matter of collections has given the 
Colonial a great deal of satisfaction. Nearly all of the districts during 
1902 have done well, but the following have displayed remarkable ability 
in reaching the company’s standard: Long Branch, W. H. Spurge; 
Atlantic City, John McGinn; Easton, J. M. Edwards; Trenton, L. P. 
Welsh; Dover, R. F. McBride. 


—The new sub-ordinary policies being issued by the American Central 
Insurance Company of Indianapolis will no doubt be found good sellers by 
the company’s agents. The rates seem to have been computed with due 
regard to safety and the compensation allowed for agents, while liberal, is 
not excessive. The field intended to be supplied by this contract is a 
large one, and will amply repay careful cultivation. 


—The Colonial notes the following changes of a recent date: Lewis 
Van Winkle, to the management of Jersey City. To assistancies, Charles 
B. Fromm, Brooklyn; Charles H. Zepp, Hoboken; H. Norvell Rice, Jersey 
City; Charles F. Lynch, Newburgh; Phineas C. Searles, New Brunswick; 
Evan R. Rials, Norristown; A. Proal McGraw, Montclair; Samuel B. 
Clark, West Philadelphia, and Floyd B. Westbrook, Williamsburgh. 


—The Colonial forces are rounding out the interstate contest. At the 
present time Captain Hughes of the ‘‘We Will’s’”’ seems to have the vic- 
tory within his grasp. Nevertheless, Captain Goodridge of the ‘‘We Do’s’”’ 
has not only not given up the fight but writes us in a most determined 
manner that before the last act is seen he and his forces will have the 
victory. In any event the contest has been fraught with very decided 
interest and has resulted in materially advancing the company’s business. 


—The year end is coming rapidly, but naturally there will be many 
changes on the record before December 31. As a fair indication of the 
present standing of the Colonial forces it may be said the ten leaders in 
industrial are Managers B. I. Bowen, West Philadelphia; L. P. Welsh, 
Trenton; S. E. Lacy, New York; J. T. Evans, Camden; W. J. Cotter, Nor- 
ristown; Patrick Hughes, Harlem; J. M. Edwards, Easton; J. E. Ward, 
Newburgh; H. H. Lowrie, Jr., Elizabeth; J. A. Edgar, New Brunswick. 
In ordinary, C. W. Hugg, Newark; Patrick Hughes, J. T. Evans, J. A. 
Edgar, S. E. Lacy, A. S. Wells, Hoboken; Lewis Van Winkle, Jersey City; 
William Johnson, Orange; B. I. Bowen, L. P. Welsh. 


HINTS FOR INDUSTRIAL AGENTS. : 

—Doing it First.—‘‘Do unto others as they would do unto you, but do 
it first,” is the adaptation. The world is full of bright men who have 
splendid ideas left for somebody else to carry out—fine plans for their 
own success—never started. The art of success lies, not in the plan, but 
in action. Ideas are common, action guided by thought so rare that when 
it comes people make way for it. Doing the work before somebody directs 
you to do it is usually the best way to command:a higher grade of work. 
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The man who thinks and acts is bound to be rewarded. Be beforehand 
in all your plans. If there are two of you intending to canvass Mr. Brown, 
be sure you are the one to get there first. It is this faculty of being the 
early bird which attracts attention, enlists interests and, as a rule, brings 
down. the game. Anyway you have the privilege of a first shot at it, and 
that’s something. 

—Desirable Men.—It’s no longer necessary to go through the streets 
with a lantern searching for an honest man—honest men are not rare—not 
honesty, but good judgment, tact, decision, reliable in details as well as in 
large affairs are the rarer virtues for which business men often have to 
make long and sometimes futile search. The agent who is ambitious to 
improve his position and make himself eligible for promotion should bear 
this in mind. Your superintendent does not question your honesty nearly 
as much as he does your judgment. Develop good judgment, a habit 
of looking carefully after all details, the faculty of being on hand promptly 
when due, promptitude and reliability. Every man is assumed to be 
honest until he has demonstrated the contrary, but no one is given credit 
for sound business sense until he has shown that he possesses it. 

—Taking Pictures.—Business life is much like taking pictures by the 
photographic camera. When you look through the littfe black hole the 
image on the ground glass is inverted. Nothing seems right. But take 
the picture, develop the plate, tone the proof and the printed sheet shows 
the faithful reproduction of life after all. Don’t be too hard on the new 
agent. After all he is looking through the ground glass now, everything 
seems wrong to him. He is very certain he has started in the one partic- 
ular line of business least suited to his capacities. But encourage him a 
little, this is the time he needs it most, and you will find when he has 
developed a little and the business begins to come in that his view of life 
has changed. It’s always possible to find the ‘“‘positive’’ on the plate if 
you get it in the right light, and the new man has some mighty good 
qualities, if you will only look for and develop them. 

—His Place.—There is a place for everything and for everybody in this 
world, except for the man who won’t do his share of the work. There is 
certainly no place for the shirker in industrial insurance. The man who 
tries to keep his position as agent or assistant by living off of his debit, or 
depending upon the services of his agents will find that the avenues of pro- 
motion are closed to him, and even what present success he might have 
lasts but a short time. The world always yields to the man who works, and 
through constantly working onward with the goal in view of carrying 
shrough whatever you are undertaking you will soon gain that momentum 
which will bear you on to bigger things. Don’t look so far ahead that 
you neglect the present. Work for the present, and by working for the 
present thus mould your future along the lines of your ambition. It’s well 
to aim high, but your present target is agency success. Not a superin- 
tendency. Hit your target, don’t shoot over it. 

—The careers of successful men differ so little as to general principles 
that one is forced to wonder why the lessons their lives teach is not 
brought home forcibly to every earnest worker. There is a great deal of 
‘“‘hot-air’’ going the rounds about the peculiar characteristics and qualifi- 
cations of the successful man. One would think that only those who 
happen to be born with these especial qualifications could hope to achieve 
success. There is no secret about it, however, the man who brings to his 
work the desire to do his best every day, to do the thing right at hand, 
as well as he possibly can, to do his duty at all times, and neglect noth- 
ing, will show that he is capable of bigger things, and he will be sure to 
be called to broader responsibilities. The world needs men to fill high 
places. The reason there’s room at the top is because it’s so hard to find 
men who will work long enough to get there. 











Elements of Life Insurance. 
THE Spectator Company recently issued a second edition of ‘“‘“Elements of 


Life Insurance,’ regarding which the following comments have been 
made: 


“I have looked through the book and am much pleased with its scope 
and contents. It appears to me very well adapted for the instruction of 
the reader in the fundamental principles and practice of life insurance. 
Such a book is often very useful to agents and others connected with life 
insurance who desire, in a general way, to be well informed on the sub- 
ject.”—B. J. Miller, Mathematician, the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, Newark, N. J. 


“The simplest and clearest primary text-book for the student is Daw- 
son’s ‘Elements of Life Insurance.’ The beginner will find it readable as 
a story, but he will not exhaust it in one reading. He will read it and 
enjoy it and think he has absorbed it all; but he will be surprised of 
taking it up again a few weeks later to discover many new facts and 
ideas he had failed to assimilate of the first reading. He will keep. it in 
his library. and grow up with it, and, when he has mastered its contents, 
wili have such knowledge of the scientific features of life insurance as 
every solicitor should possess.’’—Life Insurance Independent, 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Convention of the National Association of Life Underwriters. 
ON Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of last week the thirteenth annual 
convention of the National Association of Life Underwriters was held at 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





WEDNESDAY’S SESSIONS. 


After President Wyman had called the meeting to order at the Grand 
Hotel, Rev. Charles F. Goss offered a prayer, and the convention was 
welcomed, in happy words, by Acting Mayor Charles J. Christie and Chair- 
man Dolph of the entertainment committee. The efforts of President 
Roosevelt to bring about the termination of the coal strike were com- 
mended by a rising vote; and the members of the Ohio Bankers Associa- 
tion (in session at Cincinnati) were invited to attend the underwriters’ 
meetings. Roll call developed the fact that twenty-nine associations 
were represented by about one hundred and fifty delegates. In addition, 
some twenty insurance journalists were present, as weil as numerous 
local and visiting life insurance men, bringing the total attendance up to 
about 300. 

President W. D. Wyman, in his annual address, referred feelingly to the 
deaths of Caleb E. Tillinghast and C. M. Ransom. He desired that the 
convention should be a memorable and a profitable one. He spoke of his 
having visited nearly every association in the land, and voiced his appre- 
ciation of the kind and hospitable treatment accorded to him. In this con- 
nection Mr. Wyman said: 

I find that the successful life underwriters asseciations of this country are those 
that are aiming at a well-defined purpose and upon whose banner is emblazoned 
the word “unity;” those that are promoting friendships and interest in one an- 
other; those that are insisting upon the practice of the golden rule and are binding 
their members with ties of mutual respect and esteem; those that have come 
together under the canopy of good fellowship, governing their members by 
principles, not rules, and who are meeting one another in the open, honorably, 
squarely, frankly and in a businesslike manner. They are arousing a unity of 
feeling that the cause of life insurance shall be honestly and intelligently repre- 
sented in their respective communities. They are united in their aim to speak 
well of all companies and their representatives, allowing each man to pursue his 
work, preserving his individuality and developing in directions to which his 
talents lead him. . 

In reviewing the history of the associations of the country you will find that the 
purpose as announced in the beginning and reiterated since, the attractive idea 
which drew together the early members of the association, and which is clearly the 
vital principle of our organization, is that friendships might result and from our 
ranks would be driven those men and those practices which are a menace to our 
business, that better men might take the vacant places and improved methods 
would prevail. 

Mr. Wyman appreciated the value of and thanked the insurance jour- 
nals for their assistance in the work of the year. In conclusion he ad- 
vocated enthusiastic effort in behalf of the associations, and enlarged upon 
the advantages to accrue therefrom. Mr. Wyman stated that during the 
past year associations had been revived or organized at Denver, St. Louis, 
Peoria, Toledo, Kansas City and Quebec. 

Dr. John L. Davis, medical director of the Union Central Life, presented 
an able address upon ‘‘Agents and Medical Directors; Their Interests 
Identical,’ of which a considerable portion was quoted in THE SPECTATOR 
last week. 

Chairman Woodman of the executive committee reported a membership 
of thirty-five associations. The report referred to the decease of C. M. 
Ransom and D. N. Holway. It recommended an amendment to Article IV. 
of the constitution, relating to officers, so that it should read as follows: 


ARTICLE IV.—OFFICERS. 


The officers of this association shall consist of a president, three vice- 
presidents, secretary and treasurer, and there shall also be an executive 
committee, consisting of one member from each local association in good 
standing. Each officer shall be elected by ballot, to hold office for one 
year, or until his successor is elected. At the next election to fill the 
vacancies in the executive committee (the National Association now con- 
sisting of thirty-four local associations) twenty-four members shall be 
elected, six members for a term of one year, six members for a term of 
two years, twelve members for a term of three years. Each year there- 
after successors shall be elected to fill vacancies to be determined as 
follows: One-third of the total membership, representing all the associa- 
tions comprising the National Association, for three years; one-third, less 
the number already members, whose term of office expires two years 
thereafter, for a term of two years; one-third, less the number already 
members, whose term of office expires one year thereafter, for one year. 
A remainder of one over even thirds shall be elected for three years; a 
remainder of two shall be elected one each for three and two years respec- 
tively. The president, vice-president, secretary and treasurer and ex- 
presidents shall be members ex-officio of the executive committee, with 
the right to vote. The secretary of the association shall be secretary of 
the executive committee. 


The committee also congratulated the association upon the bright pros- 
pects for its future. The report was accepted with thanks and the recom- 
mendation referred to was adopted. The receipts for the year, as reported 
by the treasurer, were $1265; the disbursements were $984, and the bal- 
ance on hand $1203. 

On conyening Wednesday afternoon in the hall ot the Young Men’s 
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Christian Association, a paper by William M. Scott, entitled “Community 
of Interests,” was listened to with close attention. He elaborated upon 
the inter-dependence of all men, and pointed out that united effort is a 
natural and logical means of doing the best work and securing the most 
satisfactory results in almost any direction. Mr. Scott said, in part: 

We, as representatives of the life insurance companies, recognizing the com- 
munity of interests existing between the companies as well as between ourselves, 
have met for the purpose of doing good to each other, as well as good to the com- 
panies which we represent. : E 

It might be argued that with the different methods of the various companies 
in the transaction of their business, with the different kinds of policies and the 
great rivalry that is manifested, nothing in common existed between them. The 
advocates of.companies which issue guaranteed cash surrender values denounce 
the liberality of other companies which do not issue such a policy, while the 
advocates of the latter denounce in terms just as severe their rivals. Agents of 
companies which accumulate the surplus and apportion it in five, ten, fifteen and 
twenty-year periods, are just as clamorous for business and are as apt to speak 
unkindly of the annual-dividend paying companies as the agents of the latter are 
to speak of their competitors. Contestable and incontestable policies, each have 
their advocates, and so we might enumerate all the differences which exist. And 
yet, with these many, many differences, it is not paradoxical to say that the com- 
panies have a common object in view, namely, to distribute their beneficences to 
all mankind and to do so according to the light they have. 

* * * * 

If a community of interests is found in the companies, we as agents have a 
duty to perform for the furtherance of this specific object; not that we are to sink 
our individuality nor to be less loyal to our own company, but we should bind 
ourselves together for the common good of the great cause we represent. Let us 
form ourselves into associations in every hamlet where two or more agents are 
soliciting business; let us talk frankly and fully to each other of plans, methods 
and policies; let us make ourselves as agreeable to our competitors as we do to 
our clients, and soon all the asperities of the business will be obliterated. And 
further along all the vices of the business, such as twisting and rebating, will 
vanish. This is not theorizing, for the fact exists that in localities where life in- 
surance associations are the strongest the evils of the business have been reduced 
to a minimum. 


Five-minute speeches upon the following topics were made at this 
point: ‘‘What Benefits Have Life Underwriters Associations Conferred 
Upon Their Membership?” ‘‘What Features Have Rendered Local Asso- 
ciation Work Most Successful?’”’ A number of prominent underwriters 
discussed these questions, and brought out the sentiment that association 
work had placed the business upon a higher level socially and financially, 
and had removed much of rancor and prejudice from its daily practice. 

In the evening the delegates and their wives attended the theater as 
the guests of President Frank Caldwell of the Western and Southern Life. 


THURSDAY’S SESSIONS. 


Franklin Webster of New York delivered his address upon “The Age 
of Insurance” (from which liberal quotations were presented in THE 
SPECTATOR of last week), on Thursday morning. 

Chairman Cartwright of the committee on prize essays reported the re- 
ceipt of seventeen essays on the subject ‘‘What the Insurance Agent Owes 
to His Profession.” Awards were as follows: Calef Cup, to E. O. Sutton, 
Springfield, Mass.; Ben Williams Vase, to W. I. Hamilton, Newark, N. J.; 
special mention to George M. Herrick, Chicago, and George N. Wilkins, 
Springfield. Presentations were gracefully made by T. H. Bowles of 
Milwaukee and Mr. Scovel of Pittsburg, after which the victors read their 
essays. 

After the appointment of a nominating committee, the meeting ad- 
journed for the day. 

FRIDAY’S SESSIONS. 


On Friday morning the nominating committee reported the following 
nominations; and the nominees were elected unanimously: 


President, Philip H. Farley of New York, of the Mutual Life; vice-presi- 
dents, D. F. Appel of Boston, of the New England Mutual Life; F. A. 
Kendall of Cleveland, of the Penn Mutual Life, and J. S. Cameron of 
Atlanta, Ga., of the Sun Mutual Life; secretary, F. B. Mason of Chicago, 
of the Attna Life; treasurer, Eli D. Weeks of Hartford, of the Phenix 
Mutual Life. 

Executive committee, for three years.—Lewis B. Hall of Grand Rapids; 
J. J. Mooney of Toledo, Ohio; J. W. Harmon of New Hampshire; T. F. 
Giddings of Michigan; Thomas Peters of Georgia; Cyrus Kirk of Iowa; 
Cc. C. Courtney of Kansas City, Mo.; James C. Biggert of Pittsburg; C. 
E. Ady of Nebraska; George L. Root of Peoria, Ill.; W. G. Day of St. 
Louis; Frank H. Thomas of the District of Columbia. For two years.—M. 
P. Goodrich of Baltimore; S. Hamilton Coe of Massachusetts; Fred W. 
Tasney of New Jersey; Edward O. Sutton of Massachusetts; John F. 
Huntsman of Providence, R. I.; T. B. Timberlake of Minneapolis. For 
one year.—A. A. Green, Jr., of Texas; J. W. Iredell, Jr., of Cincinnati; 
E. G. Ritchie of Indiana; Frank Wooley of Delaware; G. H. Olmsted of 
Cleveland; H. W. Balsbaugh of Pennsylvania. 


The committee reported an increase of 250 in the membership of local 
associations during the year, and presented in tabulated form many in- 
teresting details concerning such associations. 

Haley Fiske, vice-president of the Metropolitan Life, then read an able 
treatise upon ‘“‘The Relation of the Companies and Their Agents to Policy- 
holders,’ a great portion of which is given below: 


In the early history of life insurance there was a somewhat intimate relationship 
between the company, its agents and its policyholders. The agents were close to 
the officers, and the officers frequently canvassed with the agents, and the agents 
were close to the policyholders, and there was to a considerable extent an ac- 
quaintance by the policyholders with the affairs and even the personnel of the 
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home office. Small first commissions and continuous renewals were the rule. The 
renewal interest was so valuable that the agents kept in close touch with their 
clients. Quinquennial dividends and subsequently annual dividends were the 
custom, and the yearly accounting was a matter of personal consequence to the 
policyholder, and the interest in the management was to a considerable extent a 
personal one. Thus the personal equation must have been important in those 
days and the policyholders in a real sense were members of the company. | 

The tontine system of the early seventies marked a distinct difference in the 
relationship between company and policyholders. I am aware that the courts 
have held that the company as to the tontine classes and their members was not 
a stakeholder. But take a system in which the retiring member forfeited all in- 
terest in his company; in which his premium payments were after lapse a total 
loss except for his temporary protection while he continued them; in which the 

ersistent policyholder was told that his ultimate profits came largely from the 
orfeited accumulations to the credit of the lapsed policies; in which the former 
necessity for rigid economy in order to save part of the loading for divfdends, and 
for utmost care in selection of risks to save on the mortality for dividends was 
diminished, and we have a system which at least separated the body of policy- 
holders further from the management and general success of the company, and 
concentrated the attention of. the policyholders upon the persistence or non-per- 
sistence of their fellows. 

+ * * 

The attraction for the management in this system was undoubtedly that the 
apparent surplus rapidly increased when the necessity for dividend payments was 
withdrawn, and the temptation to use the funds, which were not then accounted 
a present liability, for rapid extension of the business was irresistible. The in- 
herent evils of the pure tontines would have broken down the system in any 
event. But the general speculative boom of this period of apparent prosperity 
gave birth to a large number of companies which were organized between 1860 
and 1875, and the reaction and panic led to a long series of failures. There were 
in the same period 116 discontinuances, of which 55 were failures. The enormous 
number of lapses brought home to the lapsing policyholders the worthlessness 
to them of their policies; the necessity of saving on mortality led to the resistance 
of payment of death claims on technicalities which the traditional minuteness of 
warranties and conditions in the policies made easy, and a period of time followed 
in which prejudices against life insurance and life insurance companies became 
widespread. On so sure a foundation were these prejudices based, that they are 
reflected to this day in the decisions of courts and acts of legislatures. The 
courts made new laws for insurance contracts which had no precedents in the 
general rules of interpretations of contracts, and the legislatures have not ceased 
to find new ways of aiding the policyholder in his contention with the company. 

All of this only concerns us in this discussion as pointing to a distinct change 
in the relationship between the company and its members. Nor does the semi- 
tontine system, by whatever name the policies of the different companies be 
called, restore the old relationship. 

* * * 

The point is that the relationship between the company and its policyholders 
is a different relationship from and a more distant relationship than the traditional 
and ancient one. The relationship is less analogous to the old one of trustee for 
the benefit of families and dependents, and more analogous to that of directors 
and stockholders in an investment corporation. And it is a natural evolution that 
the investment side of life insurance is row the prominent one. The one policy 
now pushed is the twenty-payment life plan, though it is not often called that, every 
company having its own copyrighted name. It is a policy which protects by its 
face value against death during twenty years, and which is held out as an invest- 
ment at the termination of that period to the surviving policyholders. It is the 
expected results of this investment that are canvassed. 

* * a 

And where now is the policyholder? Competition is such that he is visited by 
agents of different companies. He may hold policies in more than one company. 
What is the general sentiment fostered among the policyholders and among the 
canvassed who refuse insurance? What has become the attitude of the legisla- 
tures toward the business? And to what future are we drifting? Let those who 
deplore the increasing proportion of The premium called on to pay taxes and the 


_ increasing disposition to tax the very policies themselves, think on these things. 


_ Now, side by side with the evolution of the system of what is called ordinary 
insurance has been growing up the system called industrial insurance. It has 
been called a phenomenon. But it is not, though its growth is phenomenal. It is 
the result of studious application of old principles to new conditions. Let us 
examine this system to see what instruction we may get on the topic under dis- 
cussion. The statistics of the business will show that there is a field broad 
enough for the working out of certain principles and practices which it will pay 
you to study. And, unknown as I am to most of you, some figures of my own 
= must be introduced to give an authority which might otherwise be 
acking. 

The total number of policies in force in the United States is 15,500,000. Of this 
number over 12,000,000 are industrial policies. The importance of this fact if 
not evident will be pointed out later. The total amount of insurance in force 
in the United States is $9,674,969,011. Of this amount $2,195,507,171 is by indus- 
trial companies. This proportion is, you will admit, noteworthy—it is nearly a 
quarter. The total amount written by all the American life companies last year 
was about 14,000,000,000; of this amount more than half was by the eight industrial 
companies. I include in these amounts the ordinary business of industrial com- 
panies, because the principles as relating. to the agency relationships are the 
same in the industrial companies whether the agents be ordinary or industrial. 
For the most part the agents who write the two kinds are the same individuals; 
almost absolutely so in the Metropolitan, and largely so in the other companies. 
The total number of industrial agents at the end of 1901 was 25,607. 

* * a 


What then are the relations of the industrial companies to their agents and the 
public, and what are the relations of the agents to those of other companies and 
to the policyholders? 

The total number of industrial policies in force (the figures are those of Decem- 
ber 31, 1901,) is 12,000,000. By a calculation based on death claims paid it is esti- 
mated that these policies are on the lives of 8,500,000 of different. individuals. 
These policyholders are called upon every week in the year for the collection of 
premiums by the 25,000 agents. An agent has in his charge anywhere from 100 to 
1000 policies—sometimes more. The agents, in groups of from four to eight, are 
under the instruction and supervision of assistant superintendents, among whose 
duties is the one of periodically visiting the policyholders. Both agents and 
assistant superintendents are under the supervision and direction of superin- 
tendents, whose force of men seldom exceeds 100, and from that number new 
districts run down to very few—perhaps the average is about 40. In a small 
city there is one superintendent; in large ones more; in country districts, towns 
are grouped under one superintendent. 

The policies for the most part are written on a basis of a unit of premium of 
five cents, the amount of insurance being graded according to age, and the 
premiums being five cents per week and multiples of five cents. But the 
amounts payable for these premiums vary in the different companies and the 
conditions and concessions differ a good deal. For instance, one company at a 
certain age gives a forty-seven year endowment for a certain amount; another 
company for the same premium simply pays the same amount as a whole-life 
policy. The policies of one company guarantee reversionary dividends; those 
of another promise cash dividends; those of another promise none. Some policies 
are issued for even amounts, and in these cases the premiums are graded at odd 
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cents; but these tables of rates differ in the different companies. Here then is 
a fine field for competition; a fine opportunity for contrast, comparison, dis- 
crimination, abuse, misrepresentation and attacks by one company and its 
agents upon the rivals. Do you ever hear of such? How is it avoided? Let me 
give you some simple rules in force in most of the industrial companies: 

An agent who misrepresents a policy is dismissed, the policy taken up and the 
premiums returned. 

An agent who abuses or maligns another company is dismissed. 

An agent who misrepresents the policies of another company is dismissed. 

An so who twists a policyholder from another company to his own is dis- 
missed. 

No superintendent or assistant is allowed to twist an agent from the service of 
another company to his own. 

In case an agent voluntarily leaves his company the other companies will not 
employ him in the same city in which he has worked until two years have expired. 
This effectively prevents the twisting of business. 

No company issues any literature attacking any other company. ! 

My brethren, consider the revolution in ordinary companies if their executives 
should adopt those rules. It is not long since we saw entire agency forces in 
two different cities twisted from one ordinary company to another. ot an hour 
passes but a policy of one company is twisted to another company. We have 
read circulars of one company attacking the management of one equally as 
good, and even rejoicing at its diminished power to earn large interest on farm 
mortgages, though the fall in interest is common to all companies. 

Now consider the relations of the company and its agents to the policyholders 
and the public. The industrial agent, as we have said, visits every policyholder 
every week. What opportunity for criticism and abuse! Do you wonder at the 
public respect for industrial. insurance and its growth? Consider how this is 
engendered and strengthened by the absence of criticism of one company by 
another. Each company pico: sends to its policyholders a publication. 
This contains the tables of rates and of benefits and informs the policyholder of 
his rights and the latest news about his company; but no other company is ever 
attacked. When premiums are collected they are entered in a premium receipt 
book; this book contains the rules governing the relations of the agent to his 
policyholder and of the policyholder to the company. 

The industrial policies are issued on the stock plan. For many years no 
dividends were promised and the policies were whole life. Yet in the last five 
years the three largest industrial companies have paid in cash dividends on these 
policies over $5,000,000. d this is only one of many concessions and grants to 
policyholders. In 1892 paid-up features were introduced into the policies, and in 
1894 this privilege was made retroactive, so that all old policies became entitled 
to paid-up rights. In November, 1893, after five months of severe business de- 
pression, during which many policies lapsed, and when it seemed that better 
times were coming, the companies made easy terms for the restoration of the 
lapsed policyholders. All policies on which premiums had been paid for a year, 
and which had a during the depression through stress oF circumstances, 
could be reinstated for immediate benefit with all arrears waived, and for older 
policies greater concessions were made. In March, 1894, further concessions 
were made on policies which had lapsed during the business depression above 
referred to; from March, 1894, to July, 1894, all owners of policies lapsed eleven 
months previously, on which premiums had been paid for five years, were offered 
renewal policies with all arrears waived in full immediate benefit for the original 
amount of the lapsed policies, without medical examination. In June, 1894, the 
warranty was taken out of all applications for insurance under $150; in July, 1896, 
this rule was extended to all insurance under $300. And all policies which are 
based upon warranties have copies of applications attached. In July, 1894, consid- 
erable increase was made in the amount of paid-up values, and this increase was 
made retroactive. In January, 1896, benefits on infantile policies were very largely 
increased, and at some ages the benefits were doubled. And this increase of 
benefit was also made retroactive on old policies. In November, 1896, the most 
sweeping offers were made to holders of lapsed policies that had ever been made 
in the world, and this rule was adopted as a permanent feature of the business. 
The rule provides that any policyholder who has paid premiums for two years and 
who is in arrears thirteen weeks or more, may, within two years after lapse, re- 
vive the original amount according to age at issue without payment of the 
accrued premiums, subject to a medical examination, and with the provisions that 
the company lends the policyholder the premiums in arrears. In addition to this 
general rule, special concessions are made to meet special conditions, such as 
the present coal strike. Claims are paid on policies not in force where lapse is 
caused by lack of employment, and when the trouble is over policies are revived 
without any evidence of health, the arrears not being collected, but becoming a 
lien on the policies. 

Along with the generous treatment of old policies the new ones have been 
made more liberal. The latter issues of policies promise, in one company, definite 
reversionary dividends, the amount of which is set forth; in another, periodical 
distributions of cash or mortuary dividends according to the ability of the com- 
pany s another company pays quinquennial cash dividends without any promise. 

© industrial company shows a large surplus. But did you ever hear of a failure 
of an industrial company? Is there any doubt of the financial strength of any 
prominent industrial company? “Surplus is strength,” as we are told. But, with 
the public the distribution of surplus is seen Careful attention to policy- 
holders is strength. Praise of all life insurance without the abuse of rivals is 
strength. Absence of misrepresentation is strength. Paying more than you 
promise instead of less than is expected is strength. Public confidence is 
strength. The absence of any attempt to weaken confidence in other companies 
is strength. And the strength thus attained is a very useful thing in time of 
need. Industrial insurance has been subjected to many legislative attacks—some 
of them honest. Let us select three illustrations. In Massachusetts there was 
a long hearing and a committee report adverse to the companies. The company 
appealed to its policyholders. There were perhaps half a million of them in the 
State. The policyholders responded and made their voices heard among their 
representatives. The vote in the companies’ favor in the lower house was 149 to 
23. e have never been seriously attacked there since. In Pennsylvania there 
was a short hearing, an adverse committee report, an attempt to rush the bill 
through, but in a few days 100,000 letters’ went to Harrisburg, and the vote 
pe agerns the bill was a substantial marie, and the relegation: to private life 
of several rising statesmen followed. In Ohio there was a reluctant and brief 
hearing, an adverse committee report, a flooding of the Senate with appeals from 
Policyholders. One adverse Senator thought they were machine made and in- 
Sincere, or at least perfunctory. He left the Senate, went to his district, con- 
sulted his constituents, put his ear to the ground, returned and announced the 
change of his voté, anid when the bill was Tocnnd to a passage against the wish 
of its promoters it received just one vote—that of its introducer! oes the public 
rally to the defense of attacks on ordinary insurance? Is there a lesson in this 
for those who study the relations of agents and companies to policyholders? 

In these days of cancellations of and failures to renew old agency contracts, 
the breaking up of old agency associations and relationships, the institution of 
brokerage systems (though not called by that name), the discouragement of re- 
newal interests, among ordinary companies, the industrial companies are strain- 
ing every nerve to retain agents, to lengthen their persistency of service, to 
solidify their agency force. e have a pension system; for this we are substi- 
tuting a savings fund to which fixed contributions rateable to earnings are in- 
vited from the agents, and to which the company adds fifty per cent; the invest- 
ment is in the hands of a joint committee of officers and agents; the withdrawals 
are voluntary, but the pecuniary encouragement to persistence in saving until 
sickness or death is large. Commissions on industrial business increase with 
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length of service, and in times of loca! distress, caused by strikes or other calami- 
ties, weekly allowances are made to agents to offset their loss of commissions. 
Industrial agents are invited to write ordinary business to increase their income 
and encourage their persistence. Meetings are often held, visits from the home 
office staff frequent. The ambition to remain is constantly stimulated. The per- 
sistence of agents is increasing. But the goal at which the companies aim 1s a 
solid, unbroken agency force, with no resignations except for promotion, with no 
failures, with no diminution of enthusiasm for their company. The average 
persistency of industrial policies now approximates, if it does not exceed, that 
experienced by ordinary companies. What will come when the industrial agent 
becomes a permanent life employee of his company? It would mean abnormally 
small lapse of industrial policies, larger gains, greater distributions of benefits 
to policyholders and agents. 3 

Consider now the educative influence of the close relations between 25,000 
agents and 8,500,000 policyholders. An agent of a large ordinary company, who 
is its greatest producer, says he gets a large business from people who have 
learned the value of insurance from industrial policies taken out when they 
could afford no other, and who have reached the ability to pay annual premiums 
on larger sums. Of course, that experience is common among industrial com- 
panies. A striking illustration occurred the other day in Brooklyn, where a 
man who had carried a five-cent policy on his life for years had prospered enough 
to take out a $5000 ordinary policy in tne same company. And some time before 
a $10,000 ordinary policy was issued to the holder of a ten-cent industrial policy. 
The industrial companies ome their ordinary departments to their industrial 
agents. because the industrial agents were growing up to the stature of all-around 
insurance men. The measure was one of self-protection. And the principles 
which govern the relations of agents to each other, to other companies and to 
the policyholders in the industrial department, are being extended to their work 
in the ordinary department. Consider the leavening influence of this body of 
men among the life agency force of America. In this country where a man is a 
man a of his income, consider the influence — public opinion con- 
cerning the interests of decent insurance of a body of 8,000,000 ange eae or 
visited weekly by insurance agents. It is said in England that the industrial 
agent is the friend of the families on his debit, consulted about the education of 
a child, the occupation of a member, the health of a_baby, the investment of 
savings, and is often the arbiter in family quarrels. To a less extent it is so 
here, and the intimate relations between agent and policyholder is increasing. 
The people are growing up in an_atmosphere of insurance and in confidence 
in their company and its agents. Here we have indeed the “ideal company!” 
Consider what a generation or two of progress of industrial insurance will mean 
to the life insurance business generally; what the application and extension of 
the agency principles we have here set forth will mean to the American agent 
and the American policyholder of the future. 

And when you have considered this, my brethren, study whether there are not 
some lessons to be learned by you and your companies. is association and its 
constituent local bodies are evidences of a yearning for fraternity. What an in- 
fluence for good upon company management and upon agency morals and man- 
ners for you to lay down certain principles to be remembered and acted upon- 
such as these: 

That this business of ours is a high profession which concerns the dearest re- 
lations of family concern; that the people are entitled to truth and candor; that 
trickiness, much more outright misrepresentation, is a fearful wrong upon a trust- 
ful man or woman; that abuse of rivals is sure to react upon the utterer; that the 
premiums collected are trust funds and their application and distribution a solemn 
matter; that if the business is to have permanent Le oo ae confidence its standard 
must be held high by management and agents; that policyholders will never 
understand intricate computations and conditions or even promises, but they 
will understand that a business in which every company and every policy is 
denounced in terms by every rival is not a business to which they can trust their 
savings; that permanence in employment and traternity among agents and 
mutual respect among companies and agents will do more to advance the inter- 
ests of companies and men than flaming advertisements, lurid circulars, false 
charges, bitter assaults, and all the concomitants of modern insurance competi- 
tion. 

Competition there must always be and ought to be. But let it not be a reproach 
to us that ours is the only business in which solvent, well-managed companies 
may cast aspersions upon others equally solvent and well managed; where unfair 
comparisons, based upon tricks in annual schedules are published broadcast; 
where employees of one ——— can be tampered with by another company; 
where men who ought to be brethren are put into bitter opposition; where the 
public, the common customer of all, is bewildered and disgusted by mutual accusa- 
tion and reproach. Fidelity to the policyholder, fraternity among the agents, 
are principles which may safely be commended to you, gentlemen, generous as 
you are in rivalry, faithful in devotion to your common interests, friends always. 


Following Mr. Fiske’s address was one by J. W. Vrooman upon the 
topic, “Increased Fraternity.’”’ The retiring president and the Cincinnati 
Association were tendered votes of thanks, and Baltimore was selected as 
the next meeting place. Installment of the new officers and other routine 
work followed, and the business of the 1902 convention was finished. 

The banquet at the Grand Hotel on Friday evening was a fitting climax 
to one of the best conventions ever held by the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. Mr. Farley presided and Col. N. A. Plympton of Boston 
acted as toastmaster. Among the speakers who added to the entertain- 
ment were Col. W. B. Mellish; Hon. Jacob H. Bromwell, member of Con- 
gress from Ohio; Hon. Judson Harmon of Cincinnati, ex-attorney-general 
of the United States; Superintendent of Insurance A. I. Vorys of Ohio; 
Rev. C. F. Goss, and President J. M. Pattison of the Union Central Life. 
Other references to the banquet will be found in another column. Mr. 
Pattison’s paper upon “Evolution in Insurance,’ which was read by Mr. 
Marshall, is quoted below: 


It is very kind of the toastmaster, Col. Plympton, to ask me to make a few 
remarks, which, I e it, is intended more as a compliment to the company I 
represent than to myself personally. I am certainly glad to be with you—pleased 
once more to meet the delegates of the National Life Underwriters Association. 
You have already done a good work, and it is only a question whether your 
work shall go on and bring still better results as the years go by. 

I am happy, too, to be present this evening and to offer my thanks to Presi- 
dent Wyman of your association for his unfailing loyalty and devotion to the 
duties of/his office, and also for the efforts put forth by him and his associates on 
the board during the ba = year. 

The organization of these various branch associations was of itself a step in 
evolution in the business of agency work, and while it is possible some may 
have used their membership in the association to cover up ungentlemanly acts, 
the great majority have been sincere in their adherence to the principles of the 
association. ? 

We all know that for a few years past there has been an effort made by the 
management of some companies to largely do away with the old and compara- 
tively successful methods of securing business through agents interested not 
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only in the first premium, but even more interested in the subsequent years 
payments. 

ome of us who are a little old-fashioned may not believe that this is true 
evolution; nevertheless we must admit that it has been successful to such an ex- 
tent that the companies who have adopted it are pleased with it, and doubtless 
believe in it now more than ever. 

The future will prove whether this new plan is indeed an act of evolution or 
whether it is simply the result of companies having grown so large and their 
responsibilities so great that they believe some better way than the old methods 
whereby they were built up should be adopted, and that the time has come when 
the old agency idea is to be eliminated. . 

I take it that the great majority of the members of this association and the 
still larger number they represent are all greatly interested in this matter. 
Should it be found that this new plan will be more advantageous to the policy- 
holders, or, in other words, that it will in the end be the means of securing more 
business and keeping it in force at a less expense than has been done in the past, 
then the managers who have adopted this method will continue it and others may 
from time to time follow them. 

I think all managers, as well as all intelligent agents, agree that the expense of 
the business is too great. It is my opinion, therefore, that if the results of 
this new so-called evolution will lessen the expense you might as well face the 
inevitable, and some of you, at least, prepare for the new conditions, because 
other companies will probably adopt it. If, however, it does not result in better 
business or in as good business at less expense, while it may be continued by 
certain companies, it will never become general. 

This ‘“‘evolution” seems to be in the air, and the term is used indiscriminately. 
It is embarrassing to the ordinary man to express his disbelief in it. Every- 
body believes in evolution from his standpoint. 

I once knew a great scholar who in the later years of his life gave the whole 
subject careful consideration and study. Yes, he said he believed in evolution, 
but he never did, never could, and never would believe that he could find his 
ancestors in the zoological garden. And so, while we as insurance men may be- 
lieve in evolution as applied to the great business and science of life insurance, 
we may not bring ourselves to believe that true evolution as applied to it means 
the elimination of the agent as we have always known or thought of him; that 
is, the one who has an interest in securing the new member, and some small finan- 
cial interest in keeping him as a policyholder, and finally, one who, while he has a 
monetary interest in the result of his efforts, still has sentiment and enthusiasm 
in his work, and who all the time believes that his company is the best. 

But should this new plan be adopted by all companies it occurs to me that you 
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Underwriters. Instead of being‘the real builders of these great corporations 
you would have about as much right to have your names written on their historic 
pare as would a hod-carrier to have his name inscribed upon the high arch 
of a palace. 

While we would not detract from the officers and managers of the thirty or forty 
successful life insurance companies of the United States any of the credit that 
justly belongs to them, and we admit that some, in fact many of them, are men 
of very superior ability and business qualifications who would make a marked 
success in any kind of business; yet it is a fact, and one that you and the many 
thousands of the — representatives of life insurance throughout the country 
should not forget, that to you and your predecessors belong the great credit of 
building up these great institutions and making them what they are to-day—the 
greatest monuments of persistency, energy, enterprise and business integrity of 
this or any other country. We should not forget, and the sixteen millions of 
policyholders should not forget, that to es and to you alone, belongs the credit 
of placing insurance on their lives, and to you belongs the credit of thus pro- 
tecting the interest of twenty or thirty millions of dependent wives and children. 
It should not be forgotten that you did the hard, and sometimes ungrateful, work 
of securing the immense sum of ten thousand millions of insurance. 

You and your predecessors are responsible for this great work, and to you 
and Kronen principally and almost entirely, should be the gratitude, and likewise 
the honor. 

Your duty is only half done when you have induced someone to take a policy 
of life insurance. You are, in good faith and good morals, bound to see that the 
policy is kept in force until it matures by death or endowment. You have also 
another duty to these policyholders of yours, and they are as much your policy- 
holders as the policyholders of the company, and as such it is your duty as 
agents, as life insurance men and as citizens, to see to it that the States in which 
you respectively reside should possess laws for their protection, and should have 
no laws that are unjust or which wrongfully and needlessly impose on them 
unjust burdens or taxes which will only increase the cost of their insurance. 

The taxes and unnecessary fees placed on life insurance premiums amount to 
from one-tenth to one-third of all the profits or dividends to policyholders. In 
other words, were it not for these State exactions on a business carried on for 
the benefit of the people and also for the welfare of the State, your policyholders 
would receive annually from one-tenth to one-third more dividends than they now 
receive. 

We all know that in England and other foreign countries that claim a high 
standard of civilization that life insurance is not only not taxed, but it is con- 
sidered by these respective nations as a subject worthy of encouragement by the 
State. Mr. Hoffman, the statistician of the Prudential, states that in the year 
1899 “the amount paid in taxation and license fees cost $30.70 for every $100 paid 
in dividends to policyholders;” that is, were it not for these unnecessary charges 
the policyholders in all the companies would have received during that year 
thirty per cent more in dividends than they did receive, and this ratio, Mr. Hoff- 
man states, had increased from 15% per cent in 1890 to 30.70 per cent in 1899; 
about twice as much in the nine years. 

I have not the statistics at hand to show what the increase has been since 
1899, but we all know that the dividends of all companies taken together have de- 
creased during the last three years, while the taxes and fees have increased. So 
that probably in the year 19022 a man who would and should have received, say 
$100 in dividends, will probably receive only about $60 or $65. This is the ratio 
of taxation which the average policyholder pays to the various States for the 
privilege of protecting his wife and children that they may be free from want 
and not become wards of the State in the event of his death. 


During 1900 the total premium income of all companies was.......... $324,723,954 
Total payments to various States in taxes and license fees............ 7,313,054 
Percentage paid in taxes to total premium income............. baee han 25% 


It is, therefore, the duty of your policyholders, and the duty of all officers and 
trustees, to use their united effort and influence to have these unjust and un- 
necessary laws repealed. We trust, too, that the time will come when the 
various State Superintendents of Insurance will recommend to their respective 
legislatures and Governors the repeal of all these restrictions and burdens on life 
insurance. With this harmony in action the time will come when the placing 
of taxes other than those necessary to pay the actual expenses of the Insurance 
Departments will be considered below the standard of civilization worthy of the 
great States of the American Union. 

In my opinion it is also your duty to exert your influence with your policy- 
holders to secure their aid in obtaining the additional safeguard of national 
supervision, or any measure that will add to the security of the State supervision 
now generally so satisfactorily exercised (as far as they can go) by the Superin- 
tendents of Insurance in the various States. 

And now a word of ee. It is true that in all the wonderful history 
of life insurance in the United States I do not know of a single cace where any 
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fortune large enough to be known as a millionaire. Life insurance, unlike all 
other great interests, does not make millionaires, and it should not do so, be- 
cause all men so engaged are in a manner trustees or agents for trustees, and 
they have thus far, with perhaps a very few exceptions, been faithful to their 
trust. The officers and agents, however, have the great satisfaction of having 
been instrumental in doing more good to the people of our country than any 
other class of men except those engaged directly in the work of the Master. 

The profits (and they necessarily have been large) have all been accounted 
for, and have been paid back, returned to the policyholders or are now held in 
trust for them. 

The people are just now greatly concerned about the trusts. Statesmen and 
politicians are afraid to express their opinions, if they have any; some are afraid 
to say anythirg about them, and some are afraid to keep quiet. We, who are in 
the great business of life insurance, have no fear of trusts, so far as the life 
companies are concerned. We are like a factory in which the profits are all 
divided among the consumers. We might be compared to a steel trust, where the 
farmer who buys a keg of nails or wire for his fence will get it at the actual cost 
price, because he would share equally in the profits to the extent of his purchase. 
Or, like a steel, sugar or any other trust, where not only publicity would be made 
of all its acts and items of business, outgo and expenses, but where every State 
has a guardian to examine this report and thus publish it to the world, and who 
has power given to him by the State to see that the consumers—the policy- 
holders—get every dollar that belongs to them, and also has the power and au- 
thority in their behalf, if he wishes to use it, to check any attempt at extravagance 
in salaries or business management. Who knows but that in this great evolutiin 
of business about which we have been talking the successful management of life 
insurance companies with their millions of policyholders may be used as a model 
on which to govern and control all other corporations that have for their object, 
or have under their management, any thing that is considered to be of general 
interest to the great mass of the people. If this were done millionaires would be 
as scarce in the Standard Oil, in the Steel or Sugar Trust, and in all other trusts or 
corporations, as they are now in the business of life insurance. Great coal strikes 
would come again no more, and the tariff question would no longer be a bugbear 
to politicians. And if to the State supervision of such corporations could be 
added the additional supervision by the Federal Government, with no more 
authority than the State Superintendents now possess in reference to the life 
insurance interests of the country, we could then confidently assert that we have 
indeed a government by the people, of the people and for the people! 





Examination of the Equitable Life of New York. 
UNDER date of October 13 Isaac Vanderpoel, chief examiner for the New 
York Insurance Department, reported to Superintendent of Insurance 
Francis Hendricks the results of an examination of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, in which its statement as of December 31 last was 
completely verified. Real estate owned by the company, consisting of 
261 pieces valued at $38,293,092, and 1184 mortgage loans for $60,755,930 
were all appraised and their values confirmed. All other items of assets, 
as well as the liabilities, were similarly tested and found correct. 
The examiner explains the scope of the examination as follows: 


The company’s condition was certified to as the result of an examination by 
the Insurance Department of New York, made in the years 1894-1895, said exam- 
ination having been brought down to December 31, 1894. ‘The scheme of the 
present examination, among other things, contemplated the plan, adopted in 
previous examinations, of selecting at random various items of receipts and dis- 
bursements, as reported in annual statements since 1894, and verifying the accu- 
racy of the same by an audit made from a checking of the numerous vouchers 
from which these items were derived. 

In the case of receipts and disbursements represented in the accounts of 
agents, both domestic and foreign, every agent’s report to the company, rendered 
since 1894, has been examined and followed into subsidiary cash used by the 
company in posting these voluminous accounts in its books of original entry. 
From them the entries were checked to journals and finally into ledgers, the totals 
of which are returned in the seven annual statements made to the Insurance 
Department since its examination of the company in 1894. Thus the various 
items of premiums, commissions and allowances to agents, medical expenses, 
advertising, dividends to policyholders, taxes, foreign exchange, etc., have been 
severally investigated and traced in the manner outlined above, into the annual 
statements referred to. 

The examination was begun in April last, and has occupied the entire attention 
of the examining force until the present time. Every facility has been accorded 
them by the representatives of the company in its endeavor to expedite the work, 
and ample opportunity has always been afforded to investigate and verify the 
nature of all transactions relating to the conduct of its affairs. 





The Prudential and Fidelity Trust. 

ON Monday last President John F. Dryden of the Prudential Insurance 
Company, and President Uzal H. McCarter of the Fidelity Trust Company 
of Newark, N. J., issued a joint statement indicating that arrangements 
had been made providing for a controlling interest in the Fidelity Trust 
by the Prudential, and further that the trust company by purchase of a 
majority of the capital stock of the insurance company, will so control 
the latter that the present policy of the management will be continued 
virtually in perpetuity. The statement is as follows: 


_ As has been known for several days, the capital of the Fidelity Trust Company 
is about to be increased from $1,500,000 to $3,000,000, the new stock being sold at 
$750 per share. This will result in giving the Fidelity Trust a capital of $3,000,000, 
a surplus of $13,000,000, and a considerable amount of undivided profits. 

Sufficient of this stock will be taken by the Prudential Insurance Company to 
give it, together with its present very large holding of Fidelity stock, the abso- 
lute control of that company, and a_very large portion of the balance of said 
stock is to be taken by the Equitable Life Assurance Society of New York, which 
will give to that company a very substantial interest in the Fidelity Company, 
and therefore justify it in materially increasing its business with the Fidelity. 

_ The bulk of the new money thus to be received by the Fidelity Trust Comipany 
is to be used by it in the acquisition of a controlling interest in the entire capital 
stock of the Prudential Insurance Company. 

The officers of the Prudential have for a long time felt, in view of the extraordi- 
nary growth of that company, and of its future anticipated growth, that the time 
has come when, in justice to its 4,000,000 policyholders, its control and future 
management should be safeguarded for all time in such a manner that neither 
the death of its officers nor any other agency that human ingenuity can foresee 
can endanger the rights of its policyholders. When the company was smaller 
and the stock was closely held the need of such action was not so apparent. 
Unless something of this nature was done the stock of the company in the years 
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to come would recessarily become more scattered and the control of the company 
more precarious. 

To accomplish this desirable result a contract has been entered into between 
the Fidelity Trust Company and a majority of stockholders in interest of the 
Prudential, in which the latter take Prudential stock, or as much thereof as may 
bé necessary, to the Fidelity Trust Company on or before May 1 next at $600 for 
every $100 of par value. Ps 

It is provided in the contract, however, that the Fidelity Trust Company shall 
offer the same privilege to every stockholder of the Prudential, so that as the 
Fidelity Trust Company now owns one share of the Prudential Company’s stock, 
should every shareholder of the Prudential avail himself of his privilege to _be- 
come a party to the contract, it would result in each Prudential stockholder selling 
to the Fidelity fifty per cent of his holdings, which, with the one share it now 
holds, would give the Fidelity Company the desired majority of the Prudential 
stock. 

Those of the Prudential stockholders who do not sign this contract will sell a 
sufficient pro rata amount in addition to the fifty per cent of their holdings to 
make up for those who do not wish to sell any. : RIS 

While py this agreement the Prudential Company will control the Fidelity, 
and on the other hand the Fidelity will own a majority of the capital stock of the 
Prudential, the annual meetings of the two companies will be so arranged and 
other arrangements will be so made that the Prudential will forever be the domi- 
nant factor, as, of course, it should be. ; 

The officers of the Prudential are united in their belief that this move is of the 
greatest possible benefit to its stockholders, as well as to all of its policyholders 
and its great army of employees. The consummation of its arrangement insures 
the continuance of the present management of the Prudential, both in its home 
office and in the field. The advantages of the plan to the trust company are too 
obvious to need comment. : 

It is expected to consummate this entire transaction about February 1, 1903. 


It will be noticed that as a holder of stock in the Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany, the Equitable Life of New York will become interested in the 
Prudential, and-Vice-President James H. Hyde of the Equitable is quoted 
as saying in this connection ‘“‘The Equitable and the Prudential in every 
possible way—in finance, in banking and in insurance—are on the most 
friendly terms possible.”’ 





MERE MENTION. 


Life Insurance Notes. 
—Frank L. Fairbanks, assistant auditor of the A®tna Life, died in Bristol, 
Conn., on October 17. 
—The Globe Indemnity Company of America has been chartered in Texas. 
The head office is at Houston. 





—Mrs. Ella B. Morrison has been appointed State manager of the Pheenix 
Mutual Life at Seattle, Wash. 

—Jane C. Merrill, eldest daughter of Vice-President Willard Merrill of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, died of typhoid fever October 15. 

—Commissioner Dearth of Minnesota has directed the prosecution of a life 
insurance agent in that State for violation of the anti-rebate law. 

—C. M. Grubbs, formerly of Louisville, has resigned as superintendent of 
agents for the New York Life in Southern Alabama, owing to ill health. 


—The Washington Life is preparing to enter Utah and Wyoming, and Mahlon 
H. Kriebel of Portland, Ore., is in Salt Lake City establishing headquarters. 


—The Columbian National Life has entered Rhode Island and appointed John 
FE. Mutch general agent at Providence. The company has also entered Maryland. 


—Death claims paid by the United States Life during September amounted to 
$23,770. Endowments paid in the nine months of 1902 number forty-two for 
$97,320. 

—Commissioner Dearth of Minnesota has completed an examination of the 
Order of Foresters at Milwaukee, and finds the order to be in sound financial 
condition. 

—F. A. Wallace, manager of the New York Life at Baltimore, entertained the 
company’s local representatives at a dinner given at the Stafford Hotel a few 
days ago. 

—The directors of the Phenix Mutual Life have elected William A. Moore, the 
assistant secretary of the company, to a place on the board to succeed John H. 
Hall, who died last summer. 

—The Security Mutual Life has women agents actively at work at Binghamton, 
N. Y.; Springfield, Ohio; Waterloo, N. Y.; Dresden, N. Y.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Jefferson, Iowa, and Ashland, Ky. 

—A. S. Clague of the Northwestern Mutual Life of Chicago is said to have 
abandoned the organization of the proposed American Standard Life Insurance 
Company, which was to have been operated as a fraternal with full legal reserves. 


—M. V. McGilliard, formerly of McGilliard & Dark of Indianapolis, Ind., has 
severed his connection with the Anchor Fire of Cincinnati to become general 
agent for the Provident Savings Life in South Dakota, with headquarters at 
Sioux Falls. 


—South Atlantic Life announces that its new business for the first eleven days 
of October amounted to as much as for the entire month of October, 1901. Sep- 
tember was the best month since the organization of the company, but October 
will undoubtedly be better. 


—The State Life of Indianapolis reports large and substantial gains for the nine 
months of 1902 as compared with the corresponding period of 1901. The figures 
for 1902 are: New business $9,522,950, increase $1,568,350; income $742,295, increase 
$148,760; gain in ledger assets $266,073, increase $141,895. Itg death losses for the 
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period have been but $103,350, or $67,050 less than for the nine months of last 
year. The company now has over $1,000,000 on deposit with the Auditor of State 
of’ Indiana. 


—Mail matter addressed to the Annuity and Endowment Corporation, 1214 
Arch street, Philadelphia, is returned to the writers stamped “fraudulent; unde- 
livered by order of the Department.” This was one of the get-rich-quick con- 
cerns that is now officially consigned to the tomb. 


—Mrs. W. H. Felton of Cartersville, Ga., has been appointed manager of the 
woman’s department of the National Life of Vermont. This is a new department 
inaugurated by John T. Moody, State agent at Atlanta, and will be opened on 
November 1, with offices in the Empire building, Atlanta. 


—The American Adjustment Company of St. Louis has sent a representative 
to New Orleans to co-operate with parties there in the investigation of ex- 
tensive frauds believed to have been practiced upon life insurance companies. 
A large amount of grave-yard insurance is thought to have been written in that 
section, as a result of collusion between agents and medical examiners. 


—Dubourcq & Pilgrim have been appointed managers for Northern New 
Jersey of the Security Trust and Life Company, and have established offices at 
11 Broadway, New York. The firm advertises in another column for agents. 
Mr. Dubourcq was formerly resident manager for the Nederland Insurance Com- 
pany, and is now its financial agent, looking after the $6,000,000 of business still 
in force. 

—Recent appointments by the Securitv Mutual include Jacob Frankel of 
Indianapolis, State manager for Indiana; W. D. Vandecar, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
George E. Mansfield, Rockland, Mass.; Charles H. Page, Lowell, Mass., and 
T. F. Callahan, Lynn, Mass., general agents; E. D. Haines, Muskegon, Mich., 
district manager; S. A. Robinson, Hardgrove, Mich., and W. E. Pierce, Buffalo, 
N. Y., special agents. 

—The Life Association of America recently made application for admission to 
the State of Illinois, and after an examination by the Illinois Department has 
received its license to do business in that State. The association has secured 
the services of A. B. Wilgus, Jr., who is well known in Chicago business circles, 
and of recent years has been quite active in business in New York city, and H. 
L. Walker, who was for ten years with the National of Vermont in the city of 
New York. The Life Association has therefore two competent and energetic 
young men, who should secure a splendid business in Chicago. 





Fire Insurance Notes. 

—M. Kennard, a local agent of Omaha, Neb., is dead. 

—Joseph A. Mercier, a well-known insurance broker of Montreal, is dead. 

—James Palmer Stone, a well-known insurance man of Ripon, Wis., is dead. 

—The London Assurance has appointed J. S. Crosby & Co. its Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) agents. 

—The German Fire of Peoria, Ill., may enter New York and Pennsylvania in 
the near future. 

—Schroeder, Wilkens & Co. of Shanghai, China, are desirous of representing 
American fire companies. 

—Charles S. Fithian, secretary and treasurer of the Cumberland Mutual Fire of 
Bridgeton, N. J., is dead. 

—The fire insurance business of Wilcox & Harrington of Ilion, N. Y., has been 
purchased by W. C. Rix. 

—The Austin Fire of Housten, Tex., bas been licensed to do business with a 
paid-in capital of $100,000. 

—E. B. Currier of the real estate and insurance firm of Richards & Currier of 
Lawrence, Mass., is dead. 

—The Milwaukee Mechanics of Milwaukee, Wis., has appointed H. Fox its 
manager for Cook county. 

—A bill has been introduced i. the Vermont legislature to create the office 
of Insurance Commissioner. 

—Frederick W. Johnson of Webster, Mass., has disposed of his local insurance 
business to Charles M. Clark. 

—Companies are leaving Mayfield, Ky., on account of the many fires that 
have been prevalent there of late. 

—The Girard Fire and Marine of Philadelphia, Pa., has appointed Clark & Fox 
its agents for Battle Creek, Mich. 

—The Providence-Washington of Providence,, R. I., has appointed G. W. 
Rowley its agent for Charlotte, Mich. 

—The Farmers Home of Junction City, Ky., has elected E. E. Crosby secretary 
to succeed James D. Shelby, resigned. 

—The city council of Talladega, Ala., has reduced the license of fire companies 
doing business in that town from $25 to $10. 

—The Kentucky and Tennessee Board of Fire Underwriters will hold its annual 
meeting in Louisville, Ky., on November 19. 

—Henry O’Kane of Columbus, Ohio, has made application for membership in 
the Columbus Fire Underwriters Association. 

—The business men and propertyowners of Salt Lake City, Utah, are protesting 
vigorously against the recent increase in rates. . 

—The Continental of New York has issued the following notice to its agents 
in South Carolina: “We are advised that the codification of the insurance laws 
of: South Carolina makes it obligatory upon all companies to use the valuation 
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clause in all policies covering buildings. In future please do not issue any policy 
in this company which does not contain said clause.” . 
—The officers and directors of the Adtna of Hartford, Conn., are considering 
plans for the erection of a large modern office building. 
—We understand that the Inter-Ocean Individual Underwriters of Chicago, 
Ill., is to be controlled in future by C. Parmenter & Co. 


—The electrical wiring of Purcell, I. T., is reported to be in a very dangerous 
and defective condition, adding materially to the fire hazards of the town. 


—The Steelton Mutual Home Fire of Harrisburg, Pa., has secured $160,000 of 
the $200,000 worth of insurance necessary in order to commence business. 


—The Equitable Mutual Fire of Minneapolis, Minn., has been licensed to do 
business, with Charles Schlosser, president, and Joseph Frudenfeld, secretary. 


—A list of the delinquent agents in the State has been prepared by Insurance 
Commissioner Folk of Tennessee and turned over to Comptroller King for col- 
lection. 


—The Merchants Insurance Company of St. Louis, Mo., has been incorporated, 
with $100,000 capital. The company is promoted by H. M. Blossom & Co. of St. 
Louis, Mo. 


—A committee of the Westfield, Mass., Board of Trade has been appointed to 
meet the New England board with a view to securing a modification of the 
town’s rates. 


—The real estate and insurance firm of Riley & Sayers of Jefferson, Iowa, has 
dissolved partnership, Mr. Riley retiring. The business will be carried on by 
M. C. Sayers. 

—The Agricultural of Watertown, N. Y., has appointed William F. Dunbar its 
special agent for North and South Carolina and Georgia, under General Agent 
W. J. Dangaix 

—The [Indianapolis Fire of Indianapolis, Ind., has appointed Horace F. 
Kramer of Lebanon, Ind., its special agent for Indiana to assist State Agent 
E. C. McCauley. 


—A. K. Murray and F. F. Murray have tendered their resignations as secretary 
and general manager and assistant secretary, respectively, and the resignations 
have been accepted. 


—Advices from Chicago state that the executive committee of the Chicago 
Underwriters Association has acquitted R. W. Hosmer & Co. of the charge of 
paying excess commissions. 

—The real estate firm of Easterwood & Fry of Shawnee, Oklahoma, has pur- 
chased the insurance business of E. P. Alford, and will conduct it in connection 
with their real estate business. 

—Harry L. Riall, secretary of the Firemens of Baltimore, Md., has returned 
from his Pacific Coast trip, after appointing C. J. Stovel of San Francisco, Cal., 
general agent for the Pacific Coast. 


—A joint committee of The Union and the Board of Fire Underwriters of the . 


Pacific will meet in Denver, Col., on October 27 to discuss matters relative to the 
Colorado, Wyoming and New Mexico field. 


—The Ohio Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire of Coshocton, Ohio, has been 
licensed to do business in Ohio. It has the following officers: John P. Duffy, 
president, and George M. Gray, secretary and treasurer. 


—Harvey A. and Clarence W. Gallup of North Adams, Mass., have formed a 
partnership whereby they are to conduct the local real estate and insurance 
business owned by Harvey A. Gallup for the past nine years. 


—The water supply for fire protection having been cut off by the owners of the 
waterworks at Carbondale, Ill., the Manchester Fire of Manchester has retired 
from that town, reinsuring all its business in the Connecticut Fire of Hartford, 
Conn. 

—The new office building of the German of Freeport, Ill., in New Orleans, 
La., is nearing completion, and it is expected that the latter event will be made 
somewhat of a celebration by the stockholders and executive officers of the 
company. 

—Advices from Chicago state that the differences between Stanley N. Cotterman 
& Co. and Attorney McDonald, a former underwriter of the Independent Fire 
Underwriters of Springfield, have been adjusted, to the satisfaction of the 
parties concerned. 


—It is understood in Cleveland that the American Shipbuilding Company will 
carry its own insurance in future. It is said that a basis fund of $50,000 has been 
started with this end in view, and that the company is cancelling many of its 
policies at short rates. 

—Frank A. Colley, president of the Franklin Mutual and Charles River Mutual of 
Boston, Mass., has decided to place the former company on a similar footing 
with the latter as regards the limit of liability of assessment which will be the 
amount of a single premium. 

—Louis P. Monix, a local agent of Crown Point, Ind., is said to have ab- 
sconded and gone to Canada. He represented the Continental of New York and 
the Ohio Farmers of LeRoy, Ohio. The Continental has placed its local agency 
in the hands of M. J. Kramer. 

—Benjamin Arnow, attorney for the Manufacturers Fire Underwriters of 
Chicago, IIl., is proposing the organization of a stock company with a capital of 
$100,000 and a surplus of $25,000. The Manufacturers Fire Underwriters may be 
placed on a cash-deposit basis shortly. 


—On the reorganization of the Central Insurance Company, Ltd., of Birming- 
ham, England., in July, 1902, the authorized capital was fixed at $5,000,000, of 
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which $477,000 is reported to be subscribed. The corpany’s cash assets are stated 
to exceed $500,000. R. Moodey Critchell & Co. of New York procure this com- 
pany’s policies for surplus lines. 

—R. M. Eacock & Co. of Oklahoma City, Okla., have received the local agency 
of the Mercantile F. and M. of Boston. This firm has charge of the Oklahoma 
Territory business of the new Druggists National Fire of South McAlester, I. T. 

—Commissioner Dearth of Minnesota has recently examined the accounts of 
the American Lloyds and the Great Western Lloyds, both of New York. The result 
shows that the former concern has $315,000 of surplus over liabilities and the 
latter assets of $325,000 over all liabilities. 

—The city authorities of Auburn, Maine, have been notified that unless im- 
mediate changes are made in the membership, together with a more adequate 
addition to the apparatus of the Auburn fire department, the fire insurance rates 
in the city will be increased twenty-five per cent. ° 

—John S. Fredenich, stamp clerk at Syracuse, N. Y., is to have the co-operation 
of George H. Cramer, secretary and stamp clerk at Oswego. Together these 
gentlemen will have charge of the stamping for the counties of Seneca, St. 
Lawrence, Jefferson, Oswego, Onondago and Cayuga. 

—The Vicksburg, Miss., Cotton Exchange has appointed a committee of three 
to meet with representatives of the companies in order to devise some method 
whereby the use of marks and numbers in cotton-policies may be abandoned 
and the old method of blanket forms be brought into use. 

—Reinsurance on the British ship “Lyderhorn,” from Hong Kong to Royal 
Roads, has been advanced twenty-five per cent, and on the “W. F. Babcock,” 
from Baltimore to San Francisco, marked up to thirty-five per cent. Reinsurance 
on the Frenck bark ‘“‘Neuilly” is quoted at fifteen per cent. 

—The Indiana Association of Local Fire Insurance Agents has elected the 
following officers: George W. Duke, president; John J. Appel, first vice-presi- 
dent; George A. Carr, second vice-president; Herman Preefer, third vice-presi- 
dent, and Fred W. Alexander, Mount Vernon, secretary and treasurer. 

—The Traders of Chicago, Ill., has appointed D. P. Barrett, formerly its special 
agent in Michigan, to succeed Robert F. Sayers as State agent for Ohio, with 
headquarters in Columbus, and Charles W. Good has been appointed to succeed 
Mr. Barrett as special agent for Michigan and Indiana, with headquarters in 
Chicago, 

—The Northern department of the Teutonia of New Orleans, embracing six 
States and managed by L. H. Vail of Poughkeepsie, president of the Dutchess 
Insurance Company, will close its first year under said management November 1. 
The premiums have increased from $77,000 to $135,000 in the period, and the loss 
ratio to date is under fifty per cent. The business of the Dutchess will also show 
a gain in premiums of between $75,000 and $100,000, and the losses for the year so 
far are only a trifle over fifty per cent. The company contemplates adding 
Maine, Utah and Montana to its field in the near future. 

—The seventh annual meeting of the National Association of Local Fire In- 
surance Agents opened on Tuesday morning in Music Hall, Louisville, Ky. 
There were then about one hundred delegates in attendance. Gen. J. B. Castle- 
man cordially welcomed the convention, and Gen. J. B. Smith of Birmingham, 
Ala,, made a clever response. A resolution committee and a nominating com- 
mittee were appointed, and President George D. Markham delivered his annual 
address. The reception of secretary’s and the executive and grievance committees’ 
reports finished the morning business. Other committees reported in the after- 
noon and interesting papers were read by A. W. Neale, John Marshall, Jr., and 
E. B. Case. 











ANTED—A FIELD MANAGER FOR AN OLD 


Line Life Insurance Company. The company is new. A man to take full 
charge of securing business is desired. To the right man who has experience and can get 
business; who can get agents and manage them, a contract on the *‘ ground floor” will be 
given. Do not apply unless you are a hustler, have a record, and mean business; and do 
not apply unless you accompany your application with references. 

Address ‘ Northwest,’’ care of THE SPECTATOR, 
P. O. Box 1117, New York. 








Company Representation Wanted. 








ANTED—AGENCIES FOR RELIABLE FIRE 


companies doing business in the Indian Territory. 
J. E. ARNOLD, Ardmore, I, T. 








Higencp Want. 
EXAS, OKLAHOMA AND INOIAN’ TERRITO- 


ries. No better field in the United States for active hustlers, 

The Manhattan Life Insurance Company is offering top contracts to men of char- 
acter‘and ability in this excellent, prosperous section, We want good men to sell good 
policies for a good Company. Apply, with references, to 

A. A, GREEN, Jr., Manager Southwestern Department, 
- Scollard Building, Dallas, Texas. 
Would be glad to hear from Fire Agents who desire to increase their income. 
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Higency Wants, 


ANTED—DISTRICT AGENTS FOR HUDSON, 


Morris, Sussex and Warren Counties, State of New Jersey. 








Apply to DUBOURCOQ & PILGRIM, 


Managers for Northern New Jersey for the SECURITY TRUST AND LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





IFE INSURANCE IN TEXAS.—EMIGRATE TO 

Texas, where prosperity fills the air and the Life Agent who 

can and will hustle never goes hungry or short of cash. ‘ Business 

is easy.” I want a few more good men. The OLD HARTFORD LIFE 
is on top in Texas. 


W. H. PATTERSON, Megr., 412-413 Trust Bldg., Dallas, Texas. 





ANTED—DISTRICT AGENT FOR SUSSEX 
County, Delaware, and Wicomico County, 
Maryland. Sussex has half a dozen good towns. 
Salisbury is the chief town in Wicomico. Look it 
up before replying, and state the reason you would 
consider locating in either county. 


HERBERT N. FELL, Manacer, 
The Mutual Life of New York, 
Wilmington, Delaware 





TEXAS. 
ANTED—GOOD AGENTS TO SELL MOST AT- 
tractive Policy Contract now offered. Producers of high grade 
business can secure an extra fancy contract with the Germania Life 
Insurance Company. Apply to CHAS. H. FLORIAN, Manager, 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, 





ANTED-—IN OREGON, WASHINGTON AND 
Idaho, 2 good producer for District Managership with the Million-Dollar, 
North Pacific Department, Washington Life. Yearly Paid Insurance over $1,000,000; 
Yearly Paid Premiums over $50,000. Agents independent and self-supporting. Apply 
with references to BLAIR T. SCOTT, General Manager, 
610-11-12-13 Chamber of Commerce Building, Portland, Ore. 
421-422 New York Block, Seattle, Washington. 
530-531 Rookery Block, Spokane, Washington. 





ANTED—DISTRICT AND SPECIAL AGENTS 


for Western Indiana. The territory is thoroughly organized and there is a good 
line of insurance in force. Liberal renewal contract will be given to first-class agents. 
None but experienced agents need apply. 
Address T. N. HARDEN, General Agent Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., Indianapolis, Ind, Lock Box 442, 





Come to California. If not, why not? 
UARANTEES-—-THE PACIFIC COAST DEPART- 


ment of the Washington Life will give good producers a “right good” welcome. 

Two District Managerships open to leade s. Yearly paid new business must be 
DOUBLED in 1903 to $2,000,000. Territory thoroughly organized ; business is easy ; 
perfect climate; excellent crops PROSPERITY, HAPPINESS and WEALTH. Splen- 
did opportunities ready and open—lots of business just waiting for good men. All corre- 
spondence strictly confidential, Apply with references to HOWARD PERRIN, General 
Manager, 85, 86, 87 and 88 Chronicle Building, San Francisco. 


Prominent Agents and Brokers. 








M DUGRO BUTTLES, 
* 56 and 58 Pine Street, New York. 


SURPLUS LINES. 


La Gardienne Insurance Company, Paris, France. 
Telephone, 408 John. 


RE™ & VAN DEINSE, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





Represent the Firemen & Mechanics’ Insurance Company of 
Madison for strictly Surplus Lines and Sprinkled Risks, 
Correspondence solicited. 


| atmmattin & CORTIS, 





- 19 Liperty STREET, 


SURPLUS LINES. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
L. Austin Jounson, Sec. 


Telephone, 4081 John. 


HeErseERT Buxton, Pres. and Mgr. 
UXTON INSURING AGENCY, 
GENERAL INSURANCE, 76 Wittiam Street, New York 
Correspondence Solicited. 
WOODCOCK HOWE, 
e Insurance Broker, 
No. 50 Pine Street, New York City. 








Special Facilities for Placing Surplus Lines. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
ILLIAMSON BROTHERS, INSURANCE, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Assets represented over $100,000,000.00 
Writing a general business throughout the South. 
Oil Mills, Cotton Gins, Wood-Working Plants and Lumber our Specialties. 
Reference, R. G. DUN & CO. 


RICHARD A. OSMUN 








RICHARD L. ROBERTS 
OBERTS AND OSMUN, 
49 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
INSURANCE BROKERS 


er Handling of Surplus Lines a Specialty. 
FIRE TRANSPORTATION MARINE 





—" R. TUTTLE, 
Syracuse, N, Y. 


STATE AGENT 
Home Fire Insurance Co. of Baltimore. 
Firemen’s Insurance Co. of Baltimore. 
American Insurance Co. of Boston. 


Established 1867 
Established 1825 
Established 1818 


W. C. BEnnetTT. ESTABLISHED 1869. J. Burns ALLEN. 


HARLES TREDICK & CO., INSURANCE AGENTS 


and Brokers, 389 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.--Special attention given to 
Surplus lines. 











HE LIFE INSURANCE EXAMINER 
By the late CHARLES F. STILLMAN, M.S., M.D. 
A standard work upon medical examinations for life insurance. Concise, Com- 
prehensive and Practical. 200 pages. Illustrated. Price $3.00. 


Published by THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 
95 William Street, New York. 





== & HOWEY, 


SURPLUS LINES 


New York Fire Lloyds 
Isthmus Lloyds 
New York Surplus Underwriters 


29 Liberty Street, New York. 





MOODEY CRITCHELL & CO., 
, SURPLUS LINES, 

Phone, 1497 John. 56-58 PINE STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
Central Insurance Company, Ltd., of England. 
Correspondence Solicited Throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


DWARD CLVUFF, 
SURPLUS LINES, 
80-82 William Street, New York. 


REPRESENTING THE 


Ottawa Fire Insurance Company, The Michigan Millers, British 
Dominions and other companies. 
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Lictuarial, 


Prominent Hgents and Brokers at Chicago. 








AVID PARKS FACKLER, 
Ex-President Actuarial Society, 


CONSULTING ACTUARY, 


$5 NAssAu ST., NEw YorkK (Rooms 1404-5). Telephone 5427 Cortlandt, 
Letters addressed—D. P. Fackler, Actuary, New York—arrive promptly, 


E ROODE & FAULKNER, 
GENERAL INSURANCE AGENCY, 
148 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 


Representing Hanover Insurance Co. of New York; National Union Insurance 
Co. of Washington; Palatine Insurance Co. of London. 


Over 25 years’ experience in the theory and practice of insurance in all its branches. 
Your patronage invited. 





—— C. WRIGHT, 


Successor to ELIZUR WRIGHT, 
CONSULTING ACTUARY. 
Reasonable charges for all sorts of Actuarial and Accountant work. 
Examinations conducted. Books and forms of account designed. 


Telephone, 2662 Main. 45 MILK STREET (Rooms 77-87), BOSTON. 
Western Union Code. Cable Address, ‘‘Actuary.” 





— MENANDER DAWSON, 
CONSULTING ACTUARY. 


The patronage of Companies, Societies, Agents and Private Per- 
sons solicited. 


Room 556. No. 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





R E. FORSTER, 
e 


CONSULTING ACTUARY, 


1001 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 





HARLES J. HARVEY, F. 1. A., Consulting Actuary 


(Fellow of The Institute of Actuaries of Great Britain and Ireland). 
Author of the Valuation System in general use by the State Insurance Departments for 
industrial policies. Vide New York State Reports of leading industrial company for 1882 and 
1883— Business in Force at end of 1883, 50 per cent. greater than at end of 1882, yet 
Policy Reserve decreased by $70,000. Reserve at present time many millions of dollars 
less than by system in previous use. 


Telephone, 251 Jersey City. 43 Montgomery Street, Jersey City, N. J. 








Insurance Lawyers. 











D GARRETT COMPANY, 
. 29 Liberty Street, New York. 


INSURANCE STOCKS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


THE INSURANCE REFERENCE BOOK FOR 1902. 


In addition to the usual statistical and historical data concerning Fire, Marine 
and Casualty Companies, the 1902 edition contains Assets, Liabilities, Losses Out- 
standing, Unearned Premiums, Net Surplus, Premium Receipts, Dividend Rates for 26 
years prior to 1900, General and Special Agents and Short-Rate Tables. 


Price, with Monthly Supplements, $10 Per Annum. 








Salvage Companies. 


M. J. NAGHTEN. 
JOHN NAGHTEN & CO. 
FIRE INSURANCE, 


J. J. NAGHTEN, F. A. NAGHTEN. 


Established 1863. 


GEO, W. MONTGOMERY. M. L. C, FUNKHOUSER. 
MONTGOMERY & FUNKHOUSER, 
INSURANCE AGENCY, 184 LaSalle Street, Cuicaco, Itt. 


Firemen’s Ins, Co., Newark ; Concordia Fire Ins. Co., Milwaukee; Potomac Ins. Co., Wask- 
ington ; Farmers’ and Merchants’ Ins, Co., Lincoln, Neb.; Lloyds Plate Glass Ins. Co., New 
York, and Union Surety & Guaranty Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 


T. MARSHALL & CO., FIRE 
e 470 Calumet Building, No. 189 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
large lines on all classes of insurable property. 


159 La Satie Street, Cuicaco, IL. 








INSURANCE, 


Facilities for placing 











ESTABLISHED /885 


CHARLES BROCK JONES & CO. 
North; American ‘Huderwriters 
( LEADING Protech wth ‘euaks WEST ) 
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Life Unsurance Loans and Tnvestments. 


IFE INSURANCE POLICIES PURCHASED. 
LOANS ON SAME AT 6 PER CENT. 


Endowment, tontine and distribution policies discounted at 6 per cent. 
Give larger cash and loan values than companies. 
Premiums continued to maturity of policies. Commissions paid. 


Reference: The Merchants Loan and Trust Co., Chicago. 
JOHN V. FOX, EguitasLe Buitpine, Curcaco, ILL. 














Mercantile Hgencies. 


OLMES’ MERCANTILE AGENCY 


Devoted exclusively to the interests of Life and Accident Insurance Companies 
and engaged only in furnishing them REPORTS, INVESTIGATIONS and IN- 
SPECTIONS in any part of the United States and Canada from reliable Attorneys-at-Law 
and no pains or expense is spared to get reliable, prompt and satisfactory reports. 
THERE IS NO SUBSCRIPTION FEE REQUIRED. 

My blanks for reports are supplied free, in quantities desired, and I render a detailed 
statement and bill on the first of each month, only for reports returned made during the 
previous month. Special trained Inspectors in my employ in all large cities, I have per- 
mission to refer to any of the many Companies for whom I now do business. Correspond- 
ence solicited 
CHARLES 8. HOLMES, Proprietor. 182 NASSAU 8T.; NEW YORK, N. Y. 


(Licensep AND Bonpep unpgR New York Strate Laws.) 














2 te HITT SALVAGE CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Salwvwors and Appraisers. 
Cotton Salwage. 








UBLICATIONS OF C. & E. LAYTON. 


The undersigned are sole agents in the United States for the old established pub- 
lishing house of Charles & Edwin Layton of London, England, whose long list of f ublications 
on fire, life, marine and other branches of insurance embrace the most valuable and standard 
treatises on these subjects. 

Senp Five Cent Stamp For CATALOGUE. 


THE SPHCTATOR COMPANY 
9% WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 











= 00 BUSY ” is the title of a little leaflet prepared as an 
answer to the excuse so often given by business men that 
they are “too busy” to give the subject of life insurance 
attention. Numerous instances are quoted of persons dying suddenly, 
without having insurance for the protection of their families, showing 
how true is the old adage that “delays are dangerous.” “Too Busy” 
is in the form of a folder of proper size to slip into an envelope, and 
so used freely by agents would undoubtedly prove a valuable aid in 
securing business. 
SCHEDULE OF PRICES FOR “TOO BUSY.” 


6c. per copy; 50 copies, $1.25;°100 copies, $2; 500 copies, $7; 1,000 copies, $10; 
5,000 copies, $45; 10,000 copies, $80. ‘ 

If prec agent desires his card printed on the leaflet, the additional charge 
will be $2. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


NEW YORK 














